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Pay Roll Totals 
“And Employment 


Number of Workers Drops 
3 Per Cent and Earnings 
Decline 6.1 Per Cent in 
Major Industrial Groups 


4 


» 


‘Seasonal Increases 
In Canning Factories 


Recession Even More Marked in 
Manufacturing With Only 
Leather Plants Noting Gains, 
Says Labor Department 


Sixteen major industrial groups dropped 
3 per cent of their employes in July and 
reduced pay rolls 6.1 per cent, according 
to a statement issued Aug. 19 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. The declines in manufacturing 
plants were even more pronounced. 


In contrast to the general recession were 
marked seasonal gains in both employ- 
ment and earnings in canning and pre- 
serving establishments, substantial in- 
creases “in building construction, and 
greater employment in crude petroleum 
production and hotels, it was pointed out. 


Gains in Leather Fa-tories 


Of the’ 14 groups of manufacturing in- 
‘dustries, only the leather factories re- 
ported increases in employment and pay 
rolls over June. The iron and steel in- 
dustry reported a loss of 5.7 per cent in 
employment and the automobile 2.9 per 

* cent. The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor reports the changes 
in employment and earnings in July, 1932, 
as compared with June, 1932, based on 
returns made by 63,417 establishments in 
16 major industrial groups, having in 
July. 4,100,425 employes, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $79,141,481. The 
combined totals of these 16 groups show a 
decrease of 3 per cent in employment an 
6.1 per cent in pay rolls. 

Seasonal Increases Noted 


The increased seasonal activity in the 
canning and preserving industry was re- 
flected by pronounced gains in both em- 
ployment and earnings from June to July 
and the building construction group also 
reported substantial increases in both em- 
.ployment and pay rolls over the month 
interval: Two additional groups, crude 
petroleum producing and hotels, reported 
gains in number of workers from June to 
July, coupled with declines in earnings. 

The remaining 12 industrial groups re- 
ported decreases in both employment and 
pay rolls from June to July. Decreases in 
employment of 1 per cent or less were re- 
ported in the quarrying and nonmetallic 
mining, wholesale trade, laundries, and 
telephone and telegraph groups, and de- 
creases of less than 2 per cent were re- 
ported in the power and light, and elec- 
tric-railroad groups. 

The bituminous coal mining and the 
dyeing and cleaning groups reported losses 
yn employment of slightly more than 3 per 
cent each, while the retail trade group 
reported a decrease of 6 per cent. Em- 
ployment in the metalliferous mining 
group declined 8.3 per cent from June to 
July. The most pronounced falling-off 
in employment over the month interval 
(16.1 per cent) was reported in the an- 
thracite mining group. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries decreased 4.0 per cent in July, as 
compared with June, and pay rolls de- 
creased 7.9 per cent. 

These changes are based on reports 
made by 17,873 establishments in 89 of the 
principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in July 2,474,141 em- 
ployes whose combined earnings in one 
week were $42,855,560. 

Of the 14 groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries, the leather group alone reported 
increases in employment and pay rolls 
from June to July, the remaining 13 
groups reporting decreases in both items. 

Increases in employment from June to 
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Seven Million Acres 
Held for Power Sites 


Federal Reservations Located 
In 21 States and Alaska 


The Federal Government has reserved 
6,579,761 acres of land in 21 States and 
447,756. acres in Alaska for future power 
reservoirs, according to information sup- 
plied at the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Aug. 19. 

These future reservoirs are capable of 
producing 15,000,000 horsepower when eco- 
nomic conditions warrant, it was ex- 
plained. The following additional infor- 
mation was supplied: 

As of July 31, the extent of these reser- 
vations for future power development 
ranges from a few acres in Mississippi to 
1,425,359 in California. Other large reser- 
vations occur as follows: 1,200,013 acres 
in Arizona, 648,560 acres in Utah, and 
645,560 acres in Oregon. Reservations in 
Alaska, total 447,756 acres. 

The work of the power division of the 
Survey consists primarily in obtaining 
and making available for use in the ad- 
ministration of the public land laws in- 
formation on water power resources of 
the public lands. The specific problems 
on which its reports are made ordinarily 
involve ascertaining the potential power 
resources of areas that are or may be sub- 
ject to disposal under public land laws. 

The extent of water power activities on 
the public domain is indicated by the 
fact that the horsepower of installed ca- 
pacity at plants requiring use of lands 
of the United States has increased from 
1,000,000 in 1915 to 3,400,000 in 1931. The 
latter amount is nearly one-fourth of the 
installed capacity of water wheels in the 
Nation. 
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Merchant Marine of th> Air 
Is Urged by Admiral Moffett 


Lower 1 In Month Commercial Development of Airships Advo- 


cated Before Aeronautic Association 


ee aes craft such as_ the 
United States Navy’s dirigible “Akron” 
are entirely practicable for transoceanic 
operation and could be utilized in build- 
ing’ up an American air merchant ma- 
rine. second to no other country in the 
world, Rear Admiral Wifliam A. Moffett, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
United States Navy, told the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the National Aero- 
nautic Association Aug. 19 during its 
second day’s session at Washingto: 

Earl B. Wadsworth, Superintendent. of 
the Division of Air Mail Service, Post 
Office Department, told the assembled 
members of the association that his de- 
partment expected that before many years 
had passed the air mail service would be 
a self-supporting branch with no further 
need for Government financial assistance. 


Devices for Handling Airships 


Admiral Moffett declared that consid- 
erable improvement had been made dur- 
ing the past year relative to handling 
the giant aircraft. One of these inno- 
vations, he said, was the construction of 
a telescophic mast pulled ‘by a tractor at 
the fore end of the vessel, and a beam 








New Duties Approved 
On Inedible Gelatin, 
Sponges and Glue 


Public Hearings to Be Open- 
ed in October in Five In- 
vestigations, Tariff Com- 
mission Announces 


Recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion for a decrease in the duty on sheeps- 


| wool sponges and a decrease in the ad- 
qj valorem rate and an increase in the 


specific rate on inedible gelatin and glue 
have been approved by the President, the 
Commission announced Aug. 19. Findings 
of the Commission relative to other types 
of sponges were also approved by the Pres 
ident. 

The Commission simultaneously an- 
nounced that public hearings will be held 
during October im connection with five 
investigations it has instituted and that 
its investigation with respect to optical 
instruments will be extended to include 


frames and mountings, a hearing on which 


has been also set during October. 
Testimoney to Be Taken 


According to orders issued by the Com- 
mission relative to the forthcoming hear- 
ings, testimony will be taken on the fol- 
lowing commodities: Pile mats and floor 
coverings, wholly or -in chief value of 
cocoa fiber (Oct. 14); frames and mount- 
ings for optical instruments (Oct. 18); 
precision drawing instruments, and parts 
thereof, wholly or in chief value of metal 
(Oct. 19); fluorspar (Oct. 20); meat or 
food chopping or grinding machines, and 
parts thereof, designed for hand opera- 
tion and used as kitchen utensils, and 
composed wholly or in chief value of metal 
(Oct. 25); and gloves made wholly or in 
chief value of leather. whether wholly or 
partly manufactured (Oct. 27). 


Reduction on Sponges 


The Commission's findings, with respect 
to sponges, call for a reduction in the 
duty on sheepswool sponges from 30 to 
22% per cent ad valorem, but no change 
in the duty on yellow, grass and velvet 
sponges. With regard to inedible gelatin 
and glue, the Commission found that the 
excess of domestic over foreign costs 
could be inore nearly equalized by read- 
justing the relationship between the spe- 
cific and the ad valorem parts of the pres- 
ent duty. It therefore specified a com- 
pound duty of 20 per centum ad valorem 
and 2% cents per pound, which increases 
the specific part of the duty by 25 per 
cent and decreases the ad valorem part 
by~20 per cent. 


The Tariff Commission’s announcements 
relating to sponges, and inedible gelatin 
and glue follow in full text: 

Sponges: The President has approved 
the findings of th eTariff Commission with 
respect to sponges. The Commission’s re- 
port specifies—(1) a reduction in the duty 
on sheepswool sponges to 22% per cent ad 
valorem, and (2) no change in the duty 
on yellow, grass, and velvet sponges. 
Sheepswool sponges under the tariff act 
of 1930 are dutiable at 30 per cent ad 
valorem and yellow, grass, or velvet 
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hauled on a truck at the after end, used in 
taking the ship out of its hangar and re- 
turing it when there are cross winds. 

These masts, it was explained, did away 
with the necessity of employing as large 
a body of men in the landing crew as 
was formerly necessary, as welb as elim- 
inated the possibility of accidents such 
as happened to the “/’:ron” some time 
ago when it was blown ‘into the side of 
its hangar. 

‘Hooking-on’ of Airplanes 


The Naval Air Chief discussed in con- 
siderable detail the advancement made by 
the lighter-than-air. service in hooking 
airplanes onto the “Akron” and releasing 
them again. A total of 104 hook-ons was 
made during one day’s test without an ac- 
cident, he said. 

The value of this improvement in the 
lighter-than-air transportation, said Ad- 
miral Moffett, could be utilized on com- 
mercial craft for taking on and letting 
off passengers at intermediate points with- 
out the necessity of stopping the dirigible 
at such points, with the attendant delays 
incident to such stoppage and starting. 

He said that the “Akron” had done this 
on several of its trips, dropping off planes 
en route at various points and thereby 
lightening its load. 


Chart Delivered by Plane 


The Navy has developed the “hook-on” 
of airplanes to the dirigible to such an 
extent that it has practically eliminated 
any chance of accident, continued Admiral 
Moffett. He pointed to an instance where 
the commander of the “Akron” sailing 
out at sea desired a certain chart from 
the Navy Department in Washington. A 
plane was dispatched to Lakehurst with 
the chart, trarisferred to one of the 
“Akron’s” aircraft, sent out to sea, hooked 


; on to the “Akron,” delivered, and the pilot 


returned to Washington. 


The “Akron’s” sister ship, the “Macon,” 
is to be completed by the first of 1933, Ad- 


| miral Moffett said, and after that the Navy 


is going to “rest on its oars” and let com- 


|mercial aviation follow its lead in build- 
|ing up a lighter-than-air merchant ma- 


rine. The United States today leads the 
world in military and naval lighter-than- 
air construction and operation, he said, 
and there is no reason why this country 
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Carry-over of Wheat 
To Exceed Last Year 


Prospects for World Crop 


Given in Summary by 
Agriculture Department 


Prospects that the world carryover of 
wheat, exclusive of Russia and China, will 
be slightly larger this year than ‘the record 
carryover of last year, and that the 
Northern Hemisphere crop for 1932 will 
be about the same as last year were re- 
ported Aug. 19 by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in a summary of world wheat 
prospects. Estimates for this year’s crop 
in the Southern Hemisphere cannot yet 
be made, the Department said, although 
acreage there “may be larger.” 

Total supplies in the United States for 
the 1932-1933 season, the Department said, 
“may be about 125,000,000 bushels less 
than the total supply for 1931-1932.” Dis- 
appearance of wheat during the last sea- 
son was about the same as that for the 
preceding year, it was added, exports and 
consumption by livestock having been 
larger while millings and the amount used 
for seed were smaller. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Carry-over to Be Larger 

Crop conditions in the wheat-producing 
countries of the Northern Hemispere indi- 
cate that the 1932 crop may be about the 
same as the 1931 crop. Stocks of old 
wheat in the principal exporting countries 
on July 1, together with certain stocks in 
importing countries, indicate that the 
world carry-over of wheat (excluding Rus- 
sia and China) into the 1932-33 season 
will be slightly larger than the record 
carry-over of last year. 

Thus, it appears that the total of those 
parts of the world supplies already ac- 
counted for in 1932-33 is about the same 
as those of last year. Wheat acreage in 
the Southern Hemisphere may be larger 
than last year, but owing to the absence 
of information at this time on the condi- 
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Present System of Rural Relief 
Inadequate, Says Grace Abbott 


Ts present economic crisis reveals 
that the system of rural poor re- 
lief is “haphazard,” “inadequate,” and 
“has been little modified since colonial 
times,” Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, asserts in a paper on the “Im- 
provement in Rural Public Relief” pre- 
pared for the Social Service Review, 
which the Bureau made public Aug. 19. 
“Millions of dollars could be saved 
each year if an efficient, modern sys- 
tem of relief administration were 
adopted throughout the United States,” 
Miss Abbott declares. She recommends 
that State departments of public wel- 
fare be enabled to assume the leadership 
which should be theirs. 

Miss Abbott analyzed the various 
plans used in the coal mining communi- 
ties of Pennsylvania and Kentucky for 
the relief of the destitute. She cited 
the thousands of unemployed miners 
and the poverty of their families, called 
attention to inadequacy of public and 
private relief funds, and concluded with 
a comparison of the methods of the two 





States and the relief system for the 
Nation as a whole. The conclusion of 
Miss Abbott’s statement follows in full 
text: 


The public welfar@program in Ken- 
tucky is much less veloped than in 
Pennsylvania and many. other States. 
There was no State department which 
was looked to for leadership in this 
emergency. 

Kentucky has a State Board of Chari- 
ties which is in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the State’s institutions for 
the feeble-minced, ine insane, the 
criminal, and other handicapped groups. 
Its Children’s Bureau, created in 1928 
to promote the welfare of the delin- 
quent, neglected, dependent, or defec- 
tive children of the State, has been au- 
thorized to assist in the establishment 
of county children’s bureaus and to 
have general supervision and control 
over the administration of mothers’ aid. 
The Bureau has as yet found it possible 
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WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1932 


To Gasoline Tax 


Naphtha, Kerosene and Tractor 
Distillate Not Used as Motor 
Fuel Not Liable 


[Aas the scope of the new Federal 

tax on gasoline, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue announced, Aug. 19, that kero- 
sene, naphtha and tractor distillate not 
used for propulsion of motor vehicles 
would not be taxable under the Revenue 
Act of 1932. 

Thg announcement came in a tele- 
graphic reply to an inquiry. The informal 
ruling follows in full text: ° 

Relating to Regulations 44, Section 617: 
Referehce telegram, ordinary kerosene, 
tractor distillate, technical naphtha and 
crude naphtha, the chief use of which is 
not propulsion of motor vehicles, motor 
boats or aeroplanes, not taxable as gaso- 
line under section 617 of Revenue Act of 
1932, 


Farm Loan Agencies 
Are Established for 
Eight Regional Areas 


Reconstruction Corporation| 


Also Announces Others | 
Will Be Created for Gulf | 
And South Atlantic States | 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora-| 
tion on Aug. 19 decided to establish re- 
gional agricultural corporations, author- 
ized under the Emergency Relief Con- 
struction Act of 1932, in eight Federal land | 
bank districts. 

In announcing its decision, the Corpo-| 
ration stated that it will proceed, “as rap- 
idly as possible toward actual establish- 
ment and the beginning of operations of 
the Agricultural Credit Corporations.” The | 
Corporation expressed the hope that they | 
“will move. promptly, energeti€ally and | 
sympathetically for the benefit of agri-j| 
culture.” 

Location of Regional Offices 


The Corporation’s announcement follows 
in full text: 


“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion decided today to establish eight 
Reigional Agricultural Credit Croporations 
as follows: 


“Land Sk District No..4, comprising 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Main office: Columbus, O.; 
branch office: Louisville, Ky. 


“Land Bank District No. 6, comprising 
States of Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. 
Main office: St. Louis, Mo.; branch offices, 
Chicago, Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little 
Rock, Ark. 

“Land Bank District No. 7, comprising 
States of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and North Dakota. Main office: Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


“Land Bank District No. 8, comprising 
States of Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Wyoming. Main office: Sioux City, 
Iowa; branch office: Omaha Nebr. 

“Land Bank District No. 9, comprising 
States of Kansas, Oxlahoma, Colorado 
and New Mexico. Main office: Wichita, 
Kans.; branch offices, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Denver, Colo. 

“Land Bank District No. 10, comprising 
State of Texas. Main office: Forth Worth, 
Texas; branch offices, Houston, Texas, 
San Angelo, Texas. 

“Land Bank District No. 11, comprising 
States of Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. Main office: Salt Lake City, Utah; 
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New Hampshire Plans 


Road Loans to Towns 


Cancellation at Next Session of 
Legislature Considered 


Concord, N. H., Aug. 19. 

From a million dollar fund accumulated 
in the State Highway Department, the 
State proposes to loan money to towns 
for work on secondary roads this Fall, 
Governor John G. Winant has announced. 

The Governor said the money would be 
loaned to towns without interest, and he 
presented a plan under which the loans 
would be cancelled when the next Legis- 
lature meets in Jannuary. 

Governor Winant said use of this fund 
for road work would relieve unemploy- 
ment on a larger scale than has been pos- 
sible hitherto, with the additional ad- 
vantage that this relief will not be 
charged back on real property. 

The Governor’s statment follows in full 
text: 

Last Fall in order to relieve unemploy- 
ment, the Governor and council authorized 
the Highway Department to expend un- 
der the maintenance account approxi- 
mately $240,000 to carry on work in the 
several towns of the State. Since then 
the entire upkeep of the primary and 
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Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. .. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 
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Of Banks Expand 


Fund for Which President’s 
Conference Is to Find Invest- 
ment Totals 2 Billions 


The banker-industrialist committees of 
the 12 Federal reserve districts, which 
President Hoover has called together for 
| Aug. 26 to plan a new recovery program, 
will find at their disposal larger bank 
reserves, than have existed at any time in 
the last month, according to Federal Re- 
serve Board data, made public Aug. 19. 

The committees originally were formed 
to translate into economic activity these 
reserve balances which the open market 
operations of the reserve banks sought to | 
| build up, according to oral explanations. | 

Additional informatioh made available 
| follows: 
| Member bank 


Agreement Is Negotiated for 
Equalizing Prices in Pro-| 
tected and Unprotected 
Sales Territory 


Terms of Division 


Of Markets Secret’ 


South American Product Said, 
In Unconfirmed Reports, to| 
Have Been Allotted Right to 
Export One Million Tons 


reserve balances, 


five out of the last six weeks. Between 
July 6 and Aug. 17, reserve balances of 
| the member banks in the Reserve System 
|have shown a net rise of $117,000,000, 
reaching the total of $2,080,000,000 on the 


European and Chilean nitrogen interests 
are near agreement, which may material- 
ize next month in the form of an inter- | 
national cartel intended to equalize prices | latter date. 
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Of Europe and 
Chile in ein Compact 


Aiding Recovery, 
Mr. Mills Asserts 


Total of 1,261 Loans Involvy- 
ing 164 Million Made by 
Reconstruction Agency in 
July, He Declares 


Advances in Half-year 
Reach 1,219 Millions - 


si Grants Under Emergency Relief 
e | 

funds from which the banks would draw | 
money for loans or investments, have in- | 
creased in the Federal Reserve System for | 


Act to Stimulate Business 
And Employment Further, 
Secretary Says in Address 


Providence, R. I., Aug. 19.—The Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation made 1,261 
loans involving $164,000,000 during July, 





in “unprotected” countries. with those in| Gold flowing back into the country from 
the “protected” countries, according to an | a eee a 
| [Continued on Page 3, Column ‘7.] 


oral announcement, Aug. 19, by C. C. Con- | 
eee renee 
ae A uniform price Pol- TVetlities Are Warned 
‘On Postal Regulations 
For Mailing of Bills 


icy is said to be the aim. 

Following a year of price cutting for 
business, European producers in 10 coun- | 

Use of l-cent Drop Letters 

Permissible Only Under 

Certain Conditions, Says 


tries have effected an agreement which | 
|is believed to have gone into operation 
Post Office Department 


| about July 1, according to Mr. Concannon. 
Since that time, however, the broader pro- 
gram of control has been in process of 
negotiation, he #aid; but he explained that 
its details have remained carefully"guarded 
secrets. 


Participants in Compact 


Adherents to the new program, accord- 
ing to Mr. Concannon, include producers 
of nitrogen, exciusive of cyanamide, in 
Germany, England, Norway, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Switzerland. In cases where 
domestic supplies are inadequate, stocks | 
will be furnished, through an especially | 
formed “central office ofthe International | 
Nitrogen Cartel.” | 

Additional information was supplied as | 
follows: 

If the agreement is signed it will mean 
that producers of synthetic nitrogen in 
the 10 European countries. and the nat- 
ural nitrate industry of Chile have, in 
effect, reorganized an international nitro- 
gen cartel. The early negotiations led to 
a number of special agreements between, 
European producers, and a~ European 
agreement, probably effective from July 1, 
1932, for a period of two years, provided 
for reservation of home and colonial mar- 
kets as far as the cartel members can 
supply them. 

Allocation of Markets 


This agreement appears also to have 
provided for an allocation of the export 
markets of Spain and Scandinavia, but| 
considered the other markets as open ter-| 
ritory. 


The Post Office Department has sent 
notices to all postmasters, urging them to 
warn public utility corporations against 
|avoiding payment of 3-cent postage by 
illegal use of “drop-letter” rates, it was 
stated orally at the Department Aug. 19. 

Since 3-cent rates went into effect, it 
was explained, public utility organizations 
have on numerous occasions violated 
postal laws by mailing bills and state- 
|ments at the l-cent drop-letter rate—a 
privilege accorded such organizations only 
when representatives of the firms mail 
letters at post offices where there is no 
delivery service. 

To Be Returned 


In the future, when such mailings are 
made illegally, it was stated, all letters so 
deposited will be immediately returned to 
the firm by which they were mailed. 

The following additional information 
; Was made available: 

The il-cent drop-letter rates are ap- 
plicable in post offices where there is no 
city or rural delivery service. Letters 


Senmablahes- sue debitelen: eneret ten-4o |'mailed at these offices, for local delivery, 
~| are placed in post office boxes and picked 
tails of whatever agreements they have} P e & office . D 


|up by the box-holders. Because there is 
reached, all of which have been under|no cost to the Department for delivery 
the guidance of the members of the Con-/ py carriers, the 1-cent rate covers the cost 
of handling such mail. 
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Interstate Business 
In Electricity Grows 


entitled to the privilege. 


Representative Essential 

If a firm has no individual representa- 
tive in a small community, and sends 
bills and statements from headquarters at 
another place to the post offices in this 
community to be mailed at drop-letter 
rates, these letters are not privileged. For 
instance, if a public utility corpoartion in} 
a large city suppiied electricity or gas for 
@ near-by communty, where there was no 
mail delivery servéte, the firm’s bills and 
statements could not be deposited at this 
community office unless the firm had an 
individual representative in that com- 


Volume Transmitted Is Dif- 
ficult to Calculate, Says 
Power Commission 


General averages for the entire country 
purporting to show the extent of interstate 
transmission of electricity do not tell the 
whole story because of the great varia- 
tion in the amount of power carried across 
State lines by different groups of utilities, 
according to a statement issued Aug. 19} 
by the Federal Power Commission. 


with the firm’s return card affixed. 
When this firm sends statements to the | 
office by a meter reader, for example, they 
are not eligible for the drop-letter rates, 
The amount of interstate transmission | but must be mailed at the 3-cent rate. 
has been variously estimated by different} If, however, the firm has a representa- 
authorities, it was stated, but all agree/tive in the community, and he deposits 
that the movement is increasing in volume | statements after affixing stamps bought 
each year. at the post office of mailing, the letters 
The statement, which is an advance|may legally use the drop-letter rate. 
comment from the Commission’s forth- | Though the firm comply with all other 
coming report on holding companies, fol- regiations, if the stamps used are not 
lows in full text: | bought at the pots office where the mail 
The extent to which there is interstate | is deposited, the letters may not be mailed | 
transmission of electricity has been vari- | under the 1-cent rate. 


ously estimated by different authorities.| Because so many public utility organi- 
The one fact upon which there may be | zations have willfully or through igno- 
agreement is that this movement across | rance attempted to use the drop-letter rate 

——_- illegally, the Department has sent its 
warning to all b cecanmaercncil 


Cooperative Selling ‘of Cotton: 
Direct to Mills Is Increasing 
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[Ts objective of cotton cooperative 

marketing associations, to carry cot- 
ton from the producer to the consuming 
mill, eliminating dealers between, has 
been advanced rapidly in the last two 
years, so that for the 1931-1932 season 
about 90 per cent of all domestic sales 
by cooperatives were directly to mills, 
W. W. Fetrow, of the Division of Coop- 
erative Marketing of the Federal Farm | 
Board, said in a radio address Aug. 19. 

Such direct marketing to the mill was 
virtually unheard of before the farmers 
set up their own marketing machinery, | 
Mr. Fetrow said. The cooperatives are | 
steadily .expanding their services to 
farmers, he said, and last season 300 | 
offices were maintained by the associa- | 
tions to grade cotton brought in by pro- 
ducers. Payment is made on the basis | 
of quality, which was not generally the 
case before, he explained, and an in- 
centive was given to producers to raise a 
better quality product to obtain the 
higher prices paid for quality as shown | 
by the grading service. 

“Despite low prices,” Mr. Fetrow said, 
“farmers are now getting a larger pro- 


portion of the consumer's dollar for raw 
cotton than ever before.” 
His address follows in full text: 
Increased service at lower cost is the 
prevailing tendency in cooperative cot- 
ton marketing today. Old services are 
rapidly being expanded or new ones are 
| being substituted. It is impossible to 
discuss in detail all of the recent 
changes which have been made by the 
cotton cooperatives in the services which 
they render to farmers. I shall there- 
fore mention only a few of these serv- 
ices. 

The cotton cooperatives realize that 
an efficient sales organization reaching 
into all markets of the world is very 
essential. It has, however, taken them 
considerable time to build such a sales 
organization. During the early years 
of cotton associations, no uniform sales 
enolicy was followed. Some of the as- 
| sociations attempted to follow a so- 
called orderly marketing plan, distribut- 
ing their sales more or less uniformly 
throughout the year. Various other as- 


[Continued .on Page 3, Column 5.] 


Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of the 
Treasury; revealed in an address before 
the Bryant-Stratton College of Business 
Administration here today. 


During the first six months of its exist- 
tence and without invoking its new power 
under the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act the Corporation made 6,345 
advances to 4,947 institutions amounting 
to $1,219,000,000, the Secretary disclosed. 


Financial Upturn Forseen 


Largety because of these bolstering 
activities of the Corporation in the realms 
of finance and industry the financial 
panic which has gripped the country is* 
lifting, and the time is opportune for the 
Corporation to use those new powers for 
stimulating business and . employment 
which the relief act grants it, Secretary 
Mills declared. 

Tracing the evolution of,the financial 
panic through the crisis in Germany and 
the suspension of the gold standard in 
England, Secretary Mills pointed out that 
the withdrawal of gold from America, al- 





have tried to avoid payment of 3-cent) 
rates by depositing letters at the drop-| 
letter rate where these letters were not) 


munity, who himself deposited the letters | 


though alarming at first, failed to do 
damage as America consistently. met all 
demands from foreign countries: For- 
eign balances shrunk from $3,000,000,000 to 
a negligible figure without impairing the* - 
gold reserve of the United States, and as 
soon as this fact became apparent senti- 
ment improved, according to the Secretary. 
Loans Listed by C 
The loans which the ‘Finance Corpora= 

tion has made to various classes of bor- 
rowers up to July 30 as listed by the 
Secretary were : $736,000,000 to 4,190 banks 
and trust companies, including $30,000,000 
to 346 closed banks, $68,000,000 to 541 build- 
ing and loan associations, $67,000,000 to 73 
insurance companies, $81,000,000 to 60 
mortgage loan companies, $767,000 to 10 
agricultural credit corporations, approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 to five joint stock land 
banks, $26,000,000 to eight Federal land 
banks, $405,000 to three credit unions, and © 
$230,000,000 to 43 railroads and railroad 
receivers. 


Nearly Billion Paid Out 


Of the $1,219,000,000 authorized in these 
loans $976,000,000 had actually been paid 
out and $110,000,000 repaid, according to 
Secretary Mills. In addition to the Cor- 
poration’s loans the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has made 500,000 advances to in- 
dividual farmers involving $65,000,000 of 
the $97,000,000 which the Corporation was 
| authorized to turn over to him, according 


fe ae Mills. His address follows in full 
ex 


I appreciate the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me today, and am gratified 
at the opportunity of participating in the 
commencement exercises of this college, 
which for almost a quarter of a century 
has fitted men to make their contribution 
to the solution of our economic problems. 
It is of some of these problems that I 
wish to speak today. 


Bq virtue of an Act of Congress, based 
| upon the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, there came-into being on June 22, 
1932, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, ope of the most powerful and welle 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Sales of 369 Million 
Made by Shoe Chains 


Store Averages Analyzed by 
Commerce Department 


Chain shoe stores have annual average 
| sales about two andva half times as great 
as independent stores, according to in- 
formation from the Census of Distribu- 
tion, just made available by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The 1930 census disclosed 320 shoe 
chains operating 6,099 stores with total 
annual sales of about $369,000,000. The 
chain stores constituted only about a fourth 
of the total number of shoe stores, but 
their sales amounted to approximately 46 
per cent of the total shoe store sales. The 
following additional information was pro- 
vided: 

The average annual sales of chain shoe 
stores is about $61,000, while that of in- 
dependent shoe stores is around $24,000. 
Chains in large cities show the highest 
sales per store, averaging about $103,000, 
but they also have the highest expenses, 
while chains in cities of less than 25,000 
population show the smallest sales per 
chain unit, averaging about $36,000. 

The chain shoe stores employed 24,099 
full-time and 9,498 part-time employes in 
1929, who received $40,736,273 in salaries 
and wages. Exclusive of any interest re+ 
turns on capital invested in the business, 
and of cost of merchandise sold, total 
operating expenses of the chain stores 
averaged 30.8 per cent of total sales. 

A somewhat better rate of stock t is 
obtained in the chains than in the aver- 
age shoe stores,'but it is not as high ag 
in the well-managed independents. On 
the basis of a closing stock only, at retail 
values, the indicated turnover for chains 
is 2.8 times, which would be raised to 
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In Eight Regions 


Reconstruction Corporation| 
Also Announces Others | 
Will Be Created for Gulf 
And South Atlantic States 
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branch offices, San Francisco, Calif., | 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

“Land Bank District No. 12, comprising 
States of Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. Main office: Spokane, 
Wash.; branch offices, Helena, Mont., | 
Portland, Oreg. 

“Two additional Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations will be established | 


later, one in Land Bank District No. 3, 
comprising the States of North Carolina, | 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and | 
one in Land Bank District No. 5 com- | 
prising the States of Alabama, Mississippi, | 

Louisiana. 
a immediate work which calls for} 4 Bg Be pe my 
the creating of these Corporations at the | 
present time is for the purpose of inau- | 
gurating a program of feeder livestock | }} 
loans. 

“The Board of Directors of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will proceed 
as rapidly as possible toward actual es- | 
tablishment and the beginning of opera- | 
tions of the Agricultural Credit Corpora- | 
tions. It is the hope of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration that tne Regional Agricultural | 
Credit Corporations will move promptly, | 
energetically and sympathetically for the} 
benefit of agriculture.” 


Northwestern Corporation Urged 


A series of conferences have been held} 
between State delegations and directors | 
of the Corporation during the last 10 days | 
relative to the creation of these institu-| 
tions, it was asserted, and plans are now! 
nearing completion. | 

Under the terms of the act, the Cor- | 
poration is authorized to set up regional 
corporations with a minimum capital of | 
$3,000,000. These corporations may make ||) 
loans or advances to farmers and stock-| 
men for agricultural or livestock purposes. | || 

The Corporation’s announcement was 
preceded by a conference between Wilson 
McCarthy, a director of the Corporation, 
and Governor George Ff’. Shafer of North | 
Dakota, who presented a proposed plan | 
for the regional corporation to be estab- | 
lished in the Northwest. 

Following the conference, Governor | }) 
Shafer declared orally that his plan ad-| 
vocated that Minneapolis-St. Paul be) 
chosen as the’ location for the Corpora-| |} 
tion. The territory to be served would) 
include Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, part of South Dakota and 
Eastern Montana, he said. 

Larger Capital Proposed | 

Mr. Shafer stated that he recommended | }| 
that the minimum capital to be subscribed | 
for by the regional corporation be larger | 
than the $3,000,000 minimum specified | 
under the provisions of the Emergency |!’ 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932 which | 
authorizes the creation of regional cor-| 
porations in any of the Federal land bank | 
districts. | 

The Corporation had previously dis-| 
cussed plans for the regionals with repre- 
sentatives of various northwestern States | 
and livestock interests from all over the 
West. At these conferences it was pro- | 
posed that the minimum capital of the in- | 
stitutions be increased to $10,000,000 and 
that broader powers be given them. 
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seil de Surveillance of the International | 
Nitrogen Co., of Basel, Switzerland. Au-| 


; - 7 
Senator King W arns on details of individual agreements. For} 
Of Additional Taxes this reason, it is possible that the term | 


“cartel” is inaccurate as a designation of | 


several interests involved. i 
The final outcome may be limited to a 
series of special agreements rather than | 
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A noticeable upturn in business was 
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Tariff Commission sends representative to | 
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State Arbitration Act held not enforceable 
in Federal court; California Prune & Apricot 
Growers Association v. Catz American Co.; 
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Foreign Relations 

Neutral Pan American nations send note 
t | to Bolivia in regard to Chaco dispute. 
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Forestry . 


Forest’ fires below riormal for seven 
months of year; says Department of Agri- 
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General Business Conditions 


Loans made by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation factor in upturn in business, 
Secretary Mills says in dress. 
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Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 6 


Additional taxes and further Federal econ- 
omies predicted by Senator King unless 
business takes noticeable upturn. 
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Health 


Value of personal interest in health devel- 
opment as safeguard against disease dis- 
cussed by Secretary of Health, Common- 
wealth of Pennsytvania. 

Page 8, col. 1 


State Department of Health requires eat- 
ing houses in New York, outside of New 
York City, to advise patrons by printed 
posters o 
is used. 
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New Hampshire proposes to loan money 
to towns for work on secondary roads this 
Fall, Governor Winant announces. 


| Insurance 


Breach of cooperation clause of automo- 
| bile Mability insurance policy 


Guaranty Co. v. Wyer; Circuit Court of Ap- 
|peals for the Tenth Circuit; dissenting 
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State Insurance Commissioner of Kansas 

disapproves proposed merger of Kansas and 

| Missouri life insurance companies, objecting 

to absorption of $450,000 surplus of Kansas 

| company. 
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Insurance rates for rural property dis- 
Commissioner. 
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International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 7, col. 4 
Labor 
Employment declines 3 





r cent and pay 
| uly in major in- 
| dustrial groups. 
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Employment in Massachusetts factories 
| declines in July under June. 
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Decline in employment and pay rolls in 
| reporting industries for July as compared 


Page 4, col. 4 | with June announced by Illinois State De- 


partment of Labor. 
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Law Enforcement 
Procedure as defined in Indiana law for 


Judge of Supreme Court, State of Indiana. 
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| agreement which may materialize in inter- 
| national cartel. 
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‘Motor Transport 


Decline in fatalities from auto accidents 
shown for four weeks ended Aug. 6 com- 
pared to corresponding period last year, Bu- 
| reau of Census announces, 


| Postal Service 


Utility corporations warned by Post Office 
Department on use of 1-cent drop letters in 
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Price Control 


Senate inquiry into District of Columbia 
rents to be extended to include food prices, 
subcommittee decides. 


Nitrate interests of marere 
agreement which may 
national cartel. 


President 
President's day at the Executive Mansion. 
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Production Statistics 


Value of hardware output declines nearly 
half in year. 
Page 2, col, 7 


Public Lands 


| Seven million acres in 21 States and 
Alaska reserved by Federal Government for 
future power resetvoirs. 
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materialize in inter- 


Page 1, col. 1 
Mapping of remaining lands in public do- 
| main to require 50 years, says Geological 


Survey. 
Page 3, col. 6 
Public Service 


Ernest B. Thomas declines appointment as 
member of Federal Farm ‘Board. 
Page 2, col. 1 


e 
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‘Public Utilities 
Seven million acres in 21 States and 
Alaska reserved by Federal Government for 
future power reservoirs. e 1, col. 1 
Extend of interstate transmission of elec- 
tric current is difficult to determine, but is 
increasing, says Federal Power Commission. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Alabama Public Service Commission order 
forbidding = of fees to holding com- 
panies without commission approval re- 
scinded for Alabama Power Co. and South- 

ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Southwest France leads in water power 
production, new plants there adding most 
of new output for Republic for 1931, part- 
; ment of Commerce is informed. . ner" 

e 7, col. 


Pennsylvania Senate orders investigation 
of relations of State Public Service Com- 
missions with public utilities, 

Page 5, col. 2 

Expansion of capitalization of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company system described 
in transcript of testimony before Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Page 5, col. 4 


Proposed reduction in rates by South 

Carolina protested by Broad River Power Co. 

Page 5. col. 2 

Utility corporations warned by Post Office 

Department on use of 1-cent drop letters in 

mailing of bills and statements. 1 3 
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subject to 
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‘ederal power tax. 
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Applications received by Federal Radio 
Commission. 
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Railroads 


Proposal to except from demurrage rules 
certain coal shipments suspended by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

Page 6, col. 7 | 

Railway rate decisions and examiners’ re- 
ports —- by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
| Page 6, col. 7 | 

Electrification work begun on Italian State 
railways. Page 3, col. 1 

St. Louis & O’Fallon Railroad files protest | 
against Interstate Commerce Commission 
report on its recapturable excess income. | 
| Page 3, col. 7 


Retailing 
Sales by chain shoe stores analyzed by 
Department of Commerce. 
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| Shipping 
Total of 898 vessels of 221,907 gross tons 
built in American shipyards in year, says 
Department of Commerce. 
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‘New Duties on Inedible Gelatin, Sponges 
And Glue Announced by Tariff Commission | PRESI 
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was found to be the principal competing 
counrty for sheepswool, yellow, and grass 


sponges. 
For yellow and grass sponges the com-| 
mission found that the rates specified in 


thentic information is difficult to obtain sponges at 25 per cent ad valorem. Cuba! where the surfaces to be cleaned are rela- | 


tively free from.substances which would | 
clog the pores of the sponges. In work 
|that clogs the pores of the sponges the 


what has happened in the reunion of the Sponges and the Bahama Islands for velvet | paint trade uses the less expensive yellow | 


SUMMARY 


envelo Department of Commerce. 
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to towns for work on secondary roads this 
Fall, Governor Winant announces. 


announces it will issue $500,000 of 
bonds” for offering to the oo .. 


year ended June 30, 1931, announced by Bu- 
reau of the Census. 


Tariff 


re roof footwear asked of Tariff Commis- 
sion 


Inc., of New York City. 


gelatin and g 
nounces. 


Europe to study effects of depreciated cur- 
rencies on international trade. 


Taxation 


Tax Appeals summarized. 


stitutionality of income tax amendment to 
be voted on in November, Secretary of State 
of Minnesota announces. 


whose taxes and mortgages are delinquent 
| discussed by Governor’s Committee in Ohio. 


Bureau named in Maine. 
subject to 


kerosene, naphtha and tractor distillates not 
used for motor propulsion are exempt from 
gasoline tax. 


omies predicted by Senator King unless 
business takes noticeable upturn. 


Trade Practices 


corapanies b: 
July, according to Commission's 
statement. 


Veterans 
Federal bonus to veterans in California. 
Waterways 


sentative Lamneck, of Columbus, 
principal port at expense of New York. 
] . 
Wholesaling 
for Arizona, New Hampshire and Wisconsin. 
* * 
Wild Life 


| by protective legislation discussed by Game 
Warden, State of New Mexico. 


| Workmen’s Compensation 


accidents 
such cases shows larger total for year. 
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Panama Canal traffic shows decline for | 
fiseal year, says Commerce as oy 4 
‘age 6, col. 1 
Germany announces long-time experiments 
on colloidal fuel in connection. with an- 
nouncement of its use by Cunard Line, says 


Page 3, col. 2 
Short cruises proving popular in Britain 


yea demand at times exceeding accommo- 


ations. 
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Social Welfare 


Present system of rural poor relief is in- 


3, col. 6 | adequate, says Chief of Children's Bureau. 


Page 1, col. 2 
American Red Cross sends $1,000 for relief 


purposes to flooded area in Manchuria, De- 
Page 1, ¢ol. 5| partment of State announces. 
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State Finance 


New Hampshire proposes to loan money 
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Federal Trade Commission in 
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St. Lawrence treaty opposed by Repre- 
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eopardizing railroads and other American 
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DENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 19, 1932 | 


10 a. m.—The Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, called. Subject | 
of conference not announced. 
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|| | tions. 
} acres burned over in the first seven months 
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tate Urged to Pay 


Bonus to Veterans 


Governor Proposes California 
Assume Federal Obligation 
To State Residents 


| Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 19. 
Governor James Rolph Jr., proposed in 
an address before the American Legion 
State convention im Oakland Aug. 16 that 
California’s State government assume the 
obligation of the Federal Government and 
pay World War veterans’ their bonus. 

“Since Congress has done nothing for 
the payment of the bonus debt,” said 
Governor Rolph, “we might work out a 
plan by which the State could pay what 
is due the California veterans. 

“We could bond California to take an 
assignment from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the State later would be reim- 
bursed from the Federal Government’s 
bonus fund.” 

State Treasurer Charles G.-Johnson is- 
sued a statement opposing the Governor’s 
bonus payment plan. 

“Fhe veterans of California have made 
no demands on the State government for 
bonus relief,” Mr. Johnson stated orally. 

“It is absolutely impossible under Cali- 
fornia’s tax system to assume a tre- 
mendous obligation such as Governor 
Rolph has proposed.” 


Fixe Loss in Forests 


Is Below Normal for 


Seven-month Period’ 


Decrease of Nearly 200,000 
Acres in National Areas Is 
Noted by Department of 
Agriculture 


Forest fires this year have been de- 


cidedly below normal, only 54,324 acres | 


in the national forests having ben burned 
over in the first seven months of 1932 
compared to 251,498 in the corresponding 


period of last year ana an average of 
600,873 for the five years ended with 1929, 
the Forest Service, Department of Agri- 


| culture, stated Aug. 19. 


Favorable weather was the chief cause 


i||0f the drop, the Service said, but there 
|was also a sharp decline in the number 


of man-caused fires. 
lows in full text: 


Less Than Fifth of Average 
Striking freedom from forest 


The statement fol- 


fires 


}marked the opening period of August in 
the 148 national forests, only the Califor- | 


nia region reporting unfavorable condi- 
The Forest Service records 54,324 


of the year, against 251,498 for the first 
seven months of 1931. The average an- 


nual burn-over for the five years from | yin quarantine regulations under which 


1925 to 1929 was 600,873 acres. 
Favorable weather is given much of the 


{credit for the extremely low losses. Win- 


ter snows, Spring rains, a green ground 
cover and a relatively high Summer hu- 
midity have fought so far on the side 
of the fire fighters. In California, how- 
ever, Winter precipitation produced a 
heavy crop of grass and weeds, which in- 
crease the fire hazard. 
Man-caused Fires Decline 


There is also a decrease in fires started 


| by the carelessness of smokers and camp- 


ers. All man-caused fires up to Aug. 1 


numbered 2,025, against 2,787 the first | 


seven months of 1931. More than haif 
the man-caused fires—1,072—were in the 


,eastern and Lake States region, and only 


953 in the six national forest regions of 
the West. Last year, the man-caused 
forest fires in the national forests of the 
West outnumbered those of the East and 
the Lake States_two to one. 


and grass varieties. 


Gelatin and Glue Report 
Inedible Gelation and Glue.—The Tariff 


to attempt a tight and closely restricted the tariff act of 1930 equalized the dif-| Commission announces that the President | 
cartel between the united European and | ferences in the cost of production. Owing! has approved its report with respect. to | 
Chilean interests. There is no doubt as to the uncertainty as to the effect of the| inedible gelatin, glue, glue size, and fish | 


10:20 a. m—The Secretary of Labor, 
William N. Doak, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 
| 12:15 p. m--The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 


12:45 p. m.—Senator Tydings (Dem.), 


| Community cooperation in fire preven- 
|tion and local sentiment strongly favor- 
ing vigorous prosecutions of careless of- 


fenders and incendiaries may be in part | 
responsible for the improvement in the, 


| West. 





Hardware Output 


‘Declines Nearly. 
Half During Year 


Value of 108 Millions Is De- 
crease of 47 Per Cent 
From 1929 Total, Says 
Commerce Department 


Hardware worth $108,230,779 at the fac- 
tories was manufactured last year in the 
United States, a decrease of 47.6 per cent 
from the 1929 total, according to informa- 
tion from the Census of Manufactures 


made available Aug, 19 by the Department 
of Commerce. , 

The following additional 
was provided: 

The more important items which con- 
tributed to the total for 1931 are as fol- 
lows: Builders’ hardware other than locks, 
$30,198,096; casket hardware, $3,861,272; 
furniture and cabinet hardware other 
than locks, $6,630.458; locks, except motor- 
vehicle locks, $13,429,752; 
hardware, including locks, $33,373,224; 
vacuum bottles, jugs, etc., $2,224,045. 

Other Classifications 


In addition, the kinds of hardware clas- 
sified in this industry are made to some 
extent as. secondary products by estab- 
lishments engaged primarily in other lines 
of manufacture. The value of such hard- 
ware thus made outside the industry in 
1929 amounted to $14,500,655, equivalent 
to 7 per cent of the value of that made in 
the industry. The corresponding figure 
for 1931 is not yet available but will be 
given in the final report of the present 
census. 

This industry covers a large and rather 
loosely defined group of metal commod- 
ities which do not belong specifically to 
any of the other industry classifications. 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
many commodities generally regarded as 
hardware are not so classified for census 
purposes. Among the more important of 
these expected commodities are nails and 
spikes, wire and wire products, small ma- 
chines (such as grinders and lawn mow- 
ers), plumbers’ supplies, tools and cutlery, 


information 


|and screws and bolts. 


Number of Plants Declines 
The number of hardware manufactur- 
ing plants declined from 485 to 421 be- 
tween 1929 and 1931. The average num- 
ber of wage earners fell 19.4 per cent to 
42,152, and wages decreased 45 per cent 


| to $37,209,457. 


Cost of materials, fuel, containers, ana* 
purchased electric energy dropped 49.2 per 
cent to $38,837,683, and valued added by 
manufacture 50.3 per cent to $75,968,416. 


Fruit Worm Quarantine 
In Southwest Revised 


The Secretary of Agriculture Aug. 19 
announced a revision of the Mexican fruit 


the shipment of grapefruit, oranges, and 
other fruits from the lower Rio Grande 


| Valley of Texas is restricted. The revision 
| will become effective on Sept. 1, 1932. 


As revised the regulations provide for 
the sterilization of citrus fruit from the 
regulated areas of Texas whenever condi- 
tions necessitate such a requirement, au- 
thorize the limitation of permits as to 
destination, include a requirement that lot 
shipments of six or more containers by 
freight or road vehicles must be accom- 
panied by master permits, and make other 
changes of interest to shippers of fruit 
from the regulated areas. 

The Mexican fruit fly was first dis- 
covered in southern Texas in 1927. Occa- 
sional specimens have been taken from 
time to time since then, although a vigor- 
ous suppression campaign is being carried 
on. The insect is indigenous to Mexico 
and is widely established in that republic. 


|Mexican authorities are cooperating with 


the Department of Agriculture in attempt- 
ing to prevent infested fruit grown at ing 
terior points in Mexico from reaching the 
border, and to suppress or eradicate such 
sporadic outbreaks as occur at border 
points.—(Department of Agriculture.) 


« 


motor-vehicle, » 


an oral statement Aug. 19 to be necessary 
to prevent legislation at the next session | 
of Congress providing for further and 


more drastic economies in Federal expen- | 
ditures and additional taxes. 

Present indications are that there will 
be a deficit of about $2,000,000,000 at the 
end of the current fiscal year, said Sen- 
ator King, who is a member of the Senate | 
Committee on Finance. He said Federal | 
expendituies must be reduced by at least 
$750,000,000, and that all Departments and 
Government agencies must expect to share 
the reductions. 

Although voting against the general 
manufacturers’ saJes tax when that pro- 
posal was offered in the Senate during the 


to the primary purpose, for the negoti-| depreciation of tHe pound sterling on the | glue. 
ators are trying to stabilize the market by costs of production in the Bahama Islands} ‘The Commission instituted this investi- 
means of equalizing prices in the “unpro- anq on the difference in the cost between | gation on Feb. 21, 1931, and, for reasons 
tected” countries with those in the “pro-jvelyet sponges produced there and the| given in the report, confined its cost study 
tected” groups; namely, those whose pro-| gomestic sponges, the commission did not|to hide glue and extracted bone glue as 
ducers have allied themselves under the | specify any change in the rate on that |being representative of the lower duty 
agreements. ; Niake variety. | bracket (valued at less than 40 cents per 
Nitrogen production facilities have been’ The findings of the Commission were|pound) and to photographic gelatin as 
expanded in most of the European coun- | contained in a report on an investigation! being representative of the higher duty 
tries, with the result that Germany can made under the provisions of section 336| bracket (valued at 40 cents or more per 
produce at least twice as much as her of the Tariff Act of 1930 in response to an| pound). 
domestic demand requires, and the Neth-| application, made by the World Sponge! The report shows (1) that Germany is 
— has a sone about three times | Market of New York City for a decrease in| the principal source of imports of hide 
a a The Be . a has the duty on sponges. The cost study in/glue, extracted bone glue, and photo- 
meet eee ed to aged ength that an-' this investigation was limited to sheeps-| graphic gelatin; (2) that New York City 
_— — nena ref a much as fiv€ wool sponges and to yellow, grass, and vel-| and Philadelphia are the princfpal mar- | 
— ae a — es = is tal ‘vet sponges. The “other sponges” duti-| kets in the United States for the domestic | 
orway Aas been obliged to export al-| able at 15 per cent ad valorem, not in-| and foreign hide and extracted bone glue; 


of Maryland, called. Subject of con- : 
ference not announced. 

2:15 p. m.—President Hoover left for . ‘ il 
his camp on the Rapidan. Ghe Guited States Pai YW 
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Funds Are Sent to Help 
Flooded Regions of China | 


The American Red Cross has con-| 
tributed $1,000 toward the relief of suffer- | 
ing caused by severe floods at Harbin, 
Manchuria, according to an oral state-| 
ment by the Acting Secretary of State, | 
William R. Castle Jr. Aug. 19. 
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most her entire output, since the market 1 


last session, Mr. King stated that it may 
become necessary to invoke such a method 
in order to raise the necessary revenue 
with which to operate the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

His estimate of the deficit, he said, was 


at home for synthetic nitrogen can be said 
to be negligible. Chile, likewise, has. no 
home consumption of consequence. 

Exact data on the quantity allocated to | 
the Chilean industry are lacking, as the} 


cluded in the investigation are silk and|and (3) that Rochester, N. Y., is the prin- 
reef sponges, which are not produced in| cipal market in the United States for both 
the United States and other varieties which| the domestic and foreign photographic 


are imported in negligible quantities and 
not produced in the United States. 


Domestic Catch From Florida 


| gelatin. 
As regards the lower duty bracket, the 
;Commission found that the duty col- 


A subsequent written statement by the | 
Department of State follows in full text: 
The American Consul General at} 
Harbin, George Hanson, has reported to | 
the Department that the flood, caused by | 
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based in part on the small amount of col- 
lections shown in the Treasury report 
made public Aug. 18 for the last nine days 
of June covering the first returns under 
the new rates and taxes. 

“These returns were far less than esti- 
mated by the Treasury Department,” he 
said. “I believe business has reached the 
bottom and that there will be steady im- 
provement, with tax collections for the last 


the rising of the Sungari, River, has} 
reached the finangial streets of Harbin | 
but has now ceased rising. Thousands of | 


. jlectible as fixed by the Act of 1930, 
unconfirmed report states that by the| ,2he domestic catch of sponges is taken) 
tating Gt the Bae bor Chile siteine the | Off the coast of Florida and landed chiefly|®4mely, 25 per centum ad valorem and 
right to export 900,000 tons of sodium ni- | Tarpon Springs, Key West, and Perry,|? cents per pound, was, in the case Of) tons of beans stored at Harbin, Sansing 
trate to the European market and 100,-|@PProximately 80 per cent being landed| hide glue in excess of, and, in the case) .44 other points along the Sungari have 
000 tons to other markets. Chile agrees | &t Tarpon Springs. During the 10-year | of extracted bone glue less than, the dif- | been lost. 
to maintain a set price provided it is | Period, 1922-1931, sales of sponges on the ference between the domestic and the! ‘The joss of life so far has been small 
able to sell its total export quota but|¢%change at Tarpon Springs, Fia., aver- | forélgn cost of — ee — but property damage has been enormous. | 
| eserves the ‘right to reduce prices if it is| #84 approximately $700,000 annually. Im-|Portation and other delivery charges tO|mrnhe refugees from the flooded areas have 
unable to spose of the quantity al- 


ports during the same period averaged|the principal markets in the United heen pouring into Harbin an - 
lotted to it. about $900,000. nee States. igh DO stugees, whos 
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half of the present fiscal year larger than 
for the first half. 

“The extent to which taxes will have 
to be raised will depend upon the condi- 
tion of business when Congress recon- 
venes. I am in hopes there will be no 


The ratio between sales to Europe and 
other markets alloted to Chile is, how- 
ever, flexible, according to this unconfirmed 
report. Should Chile extend its other 
markets beyohd the 100,000-ton quota its 


Cuba is the leading source of imports, | 
| furnishing sponges to the value of $515,000| 
in 1931. The Bahamas are the source) 
;next in importance furnis 
1931 valued at $59,000. 


Separate Rates Impracticable 
It is impracticable to establish separate 


jing high points. These refugees, whose 
| plight has been degcribed as pitiful, have 
been concentrated in camps near the city | 


, |rates of duty for hide glue and extracted | and sanitary measures have been adopted | 
hing imports in| bone glue because in customs administra-|to prevent the spread of disease. 
The bulk of the| tion it is difficult to distinguish accurately 


Cholera has become epidemic, and Con- 
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Cuban catch is landed at Batabano and|between them. ‘The excess of domestic | 


|sul General Hanson reported under date 
exported through Havana. In the Ba-|over foreign costs for both kinds of glue) of Aug. 16 that 79 new cases and 22 deaths 


hamas the industry centers at Nassau, New| could, the Commission found, be more/were reported in Harbin on the 15th.| 
Providence Island. New York City is the| nearly equalized by readjusting the rela-|These new cases and the deaths were 
principal center of competition. | tionship between the specific and the} among the Chinese refugees camped near 
_ The commercial demand for sponges is!ad valorem parts of the present duty. | the City of Harbin. The local residents | 
limited principally to two distinct trades—| The Commission therefore specified a|have been cooperating with the Chinese 
(1) the auto-washing trade, and (2) the;compound duty of 20 per centum ad | official committee and the Japanese mili- 
paint trade, for cleaning walls, floors,| valorem and 2% cents per pound. The|tary forces to furnish relief to the vic- CHarRLes Evans HvucHEs 
woodwork, and windows. | specific part of the duty is thus increased | tims of the flood. Epwarp W. Bok 
ame uae geome ao i % cent per pound (that is, by 25 per | Miss BELLE SHERWIN 
nown as sheepswoo - 2 
ie, 4 |and confines its purchases almost nay pnt nT wn see Cisusn od vetoes idee Reciprocal Trade Treaty Ey a oe 
Short Summer cruises are. proving ex- | to the most durable grades. jis, by 25 per cent), and the ad valorem Negotiated With Bulgaria CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
ceedingly popular in Great Britain this) The paint trade uses velvet sponges and|part is decreased by 5 per centum ad| - & Van S. Merte-SMITH 
year, as evidenced by the larger number | the lower grades of sheepswool sponges| valorem (that is, by 20 per cent of the| Unconditional most-favored-nation FRANK L. POLK 
of passengers being carried on pleasure | SS -| former rate). treatment for trade between the United 


allotment to European markets will be 


need for a general increase, merely addi- ‘EX 
reduced by a similar amount. 


tions in a few schedules. 

“At the moment I do not know where 
we can raise the money. We cannot ex- 
pect to raise more through higher indi- 
vidual income taxes. Corporation taxes | 
are now pretty high. The States are re- | 
sorting to the sales tax. I do not now} 
see any other way than through a more 
general manufacturers’ sales tax.” ! 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
as well as Representative Baldrige (Rep.), 
of Omaha, Nebr., both suggested in state- 
ments issued recently that there seems to 
be indications that the tax law may be re- 
examined during the next session of Con- 
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Ernest B. Thomas Declines 
Farm Board Appointment 


The White House was advised by Ernest 
B. Thomas of Rushville, Ind. that he has 
found it impossible to accept an appoint- 
ment as a member of the Federal Farm 
Board, it was stated orally Aug. 18, at 
the White House. Mr. Thomas, it was 
explained, declined the appointment due 
to the pressure of his own business. 


steamers which make trips around the 
coast of England and into the Atlantic, 
states a report from Trade Commissioner 
William L. Kilcoin, London 


The demand for reservation on the 
liners making these trips has been so great 
this year, it is said, that shipping com- 
panies have been forced to turn away 
hundreds of persons applying for accom- 
modations: 

Fourteen liners sailed from Southamp- 
}ton on July 30 carrying capacity crowds, 
}it is said. 
| day with 1,500 first-class passengers mak- 


| ing a lighting trip 
|sons desirous of making this trip post- 
|poned their holiday plans until t' 
possible moment in the hope of 


to Maderia. Many per- | 


As regards the higher duty bracket, the 
report shows that the rate of duty fixed 


last | PY the Act of 1930, namely, 25 per centum 
etting | ad valorem and 8 cents per pound, equal- 


| last-minute accommodations through the | !zeS the difference in costs of production, 


| cancellation of reservations, it is said. 


including transportation and other de- 


| During the first week-end in July, 194 | livery charges to the principal market of 
| passengers left British ports bound for | the United States. 


| cruises and trips across the Atlantic, the 
| report states. 


| 


The report contains detailed data re- 


One of the liners, a new | lative to production, imports, and exports, | 


|'White Star motor vessel, sailed with 1,300 | and a section on the manufacture of glue 


| passengers, a record westbound total for 
any ship sailing from the United King- 


said.— (Department of Commerce.) 


States and Bulgaria has just been ar- 
ranged, according to an announcement 
Aug. 19 by the Department of State. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

A provisional commercial agreement 
between the United States and Bulgaria 
was signed in Sofia on Aug. 18, 1932, pro- 
|favored-nation treatment. 

This agreement became operative on the 
day of signature, and, unless sooner ter- 


and gelatin as well as a survey of the,minated by mutual agreement, is to re- 


industry based on data accumulated at 


A Cunard liner left on that |dom for the United States this year, it is| the several domestic and German plants 


which were visited. 


main in effeet pending the negotiation of 


viding for reciprocal unconditional most- 





of a definitive treaty of commerce and 
navigation between the two countries. 
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* carious a method, however, that the Coun- | 
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Postal Services | 


Of Early Colonial 
- Days Described 


Present System Operated by 
350,000 Persons Has De- 
veloped From One-man 
Beginning in 1639 





Today it take about 350,000 persons to 
operate the postal system of the United 
States—in 1639 this task was entrusted to 
one man, according to records of the Post 
Office Department, made public Aug. 19. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 

When the Colonists landed on the shore 
of America they did not bring with them 
any ideas of postal service from their 
mother country. In England, the gen- 
eral post office had not been established 
until 1657 and the postal service was not 
extensively developed until after the close 
of the seventeenth century. The Colo- 
nists regarded the mail which kept them in 
touch -with the mother country as the 
most important. 


First Service Described 

Captains of vessels leaving England for 
America contracted for one penny each 
to/ carry letters safely across the ocean 
and deliver them at some tavern or coffee 
house. where the persons to whom they 
were addressed would call for them. It 
was the practice of some of the masters 
of these vessels to place in certain coffee 
houses in London receiving bags for let- 
ters which they collected before sailing 
for America. 

The first record of the beginning in any 
of the colonies of a postal system is con- 
tained in an order issued by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts on Nov. 5, 
1639, which read: ‘ 

“For the preventing the miscarriage of 
letters, it is ordered that notice be given 
that Richard Fairbanks, his house in 
Boston, is the place appointed for all let- 
ters, which are brought from beyond the 
seas, or to be sent thither; are to be 
brought unto him, and he is to take care 
that they be delivered or sent according 
to their directions; provided that no man 
shall be compelled to bring. his letters 
thither except he please.” 

Early Postmasters 

It is said that despite the issuing of the 
above order it became the custom to 
bring letters to the Exchange in the Town 
Hall of Boston to run the hazard of being 
forwarded by visitors. This proved so pre- 


cil in 1677-78 appointed John Hayward 
postmaster for the entire colony. He was 
followed by John Campbell as postmaster 
in 1704. 

Richard Fairbanks therefore, has often 
been referred to as the first postmaster in| 
America. There is no record, however, 
that this early post office established in 
Boston received or delivered local letters 
or was engaged in any correspondence | 
with other sections of America. 

An Act of the Virginia Assembly in 1657) 
required that all letters “svuperinscribed for 
the service. of His Majesty or publique shall 


be immediately conveyed from plantation | 


to plantation to the place and persons 
they are directed to under a penalty of 
one hogshead of tobacco for each default.” 
The Dutch in New Amsterdam along 
about the same time took steps to prevent 
sending or receiving of ship letters. A box 
was set in the office of the Secretary and 


“three stivers in wampum” Was required | 


for each letter. 
Post Route Established 
In 1672 Governor Lovelace of New York 
took the first step toward a domestic post 
for connecting the several colonies when 
he decreed that a post should “go monthly 
between New York and Boston.” So far 
as known, this was the first post route of- 
ficially established in this country. The 


contract for this route was signed by the; 


Governor and given to one whom he de- 
scribed as “active, stout and indefatiga- 
ble.’ In commenting on his action, Gov- 
ernor Lovelace made this announcement 
to his people: 

“I have affixt an annuall sallery on him, 
which, together with the advantage of his 
letters: and other small portable packs, 
may afford him a handsome livelyhood.” 
It was necessary for this postman to travel 
through the trackless forest and he was 
compelled to mark the trees covering his 
journey for the benefit of travelers who 
might wish to follow his course. But this 
Boston: to New York service, started by 
Governor Lovelace, was soon discontinued 
and it was not until more than 10 years 
afterwards that any attempt was made to 
establish a regular post road in America. 

As a consequence, correspondence be- 
tween those residing in the American 
Colonies practically ceased due to the lack 
of means of communication. Occasion- 
ally, friends in the different colonies were 
sucessful in communicating with each 
other by means of sea captains trayeling 
along the coast or by Indians or other 
means. All official dispatches were sent 
by special messengers. 

About this time steps were initiated to 
establish regular mail communication be- 
tween the colonists. The Massachusetts 
General Court in 1673 ordered that post 
messengers should be paid for their serv- 
ices three pence a mile and certain other 
allowances. In 1675 the General Court of 
@Connecticut issued instructions with ref- 
erence to allowances for post riders. The 
man was to be paid 20 shillings and his 
horse 12 shillings for each journey from 
Rye to Hartford. In Winter time the car- 
rier was given 8 shillings extra for his 
services. It was provided that “hyred” 
horses were not to be deprived of their 
allowance. In 1676 the Massachusetts 
General Court appointed John Heyward 
to “take in and convey letters according 
to the direction.” 

To William Penn is given the credit for 
having established the first postal system 
in the colonies. In 1683 he appointed 
Henry Waldy of Tekonay to keep a post 
and “supply passengers with horses from 
Philadelphia to New Castle or the Falls of 
the Delaware.” From Philadelphia to 
Chester letters were carried under the 
service established by Penn for 2 pence, 
to New Castle for 4 pence and to points 
in Maryland for 6 pence. Shortly after- 
wards, posts were established in practically 
every civilized community in the Quaker 
Colony of Pennsylvania. 





Electrification Work Begun 
On Italian State Railways 


Electrification of the State Railways of 
Italy was recently started, and will in- 
volve about 3,100 miles, according to a re- 
port from Trade Commissioner A. A. Os- 


borne, Rome. 


Next Autumn electrification work will 
be completed on the lines in Piedmont, 
the Rome-Florence tract, and the stretches 
connecting Rome, Naples, and Salerno. In 
addition, similar work will be finished on 
some minor railroads in Julian and Tri- 


|a State subsidy, the State Child Welfare 





Farmers Repaying | Neutral Pan American Nations Sales of Cotton 
Send Diplomatic Note to Bolivia 


Endeavoring to Adjust Conflicting Positions 


In Regard to Dispute With Paraguay 


Loans Not Yet: Due 


Return of Funds on Crop Pro- 
duction at High Level, Says 
Agriculture Loan Office 





=a already have repaid $643,000 
of the Federal crop production loans 
made to them this year, although none 
of the loans are due until Nov. 30, and 
these repayments are far above the level 
of any previous year at a corresponding 
period, -according to an oral statement 
Aug. 19 by Henry &. Clarke, ‘phiet of the 
1932 Crop Production Loan Office, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Repayments are steadily rising as the 
farmers begin to realize cash from their 
crops, and within the next few weeks the 
return flow of money is expected to reach 
very large proportions, Mr. Clarke said. 
The total loans this year were about $65,- 
000,000, he addeg. The following addi- 
tional information was provided: 

The repayments made so far are from the 
proceeds of such products as truck, ber- 
ries, and garden crops, which are harvest- 
ed and nvarketed early in the season. The 


{Continued on Page 5, -Column 6.] 


System UsedeToday 
In Rural Poor Relief 


Declared Inadequate 


Modern Methods of Admin-| 
istration Could Save Mil- 


lions of Dollars Annually, 
Says Grace Abbott 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to do little toward carrying out these two 
major responsibilities. 


One rural county, and two counties each 
including a large city, are granting moth- 
ers’ aid. A county children’s bureau em- 
ploying a trained social worker has been 
established in only one county. In this 
respect Kentucky presents a great con- 
trast with Alabama, where, by means of 


Board which was established some 10 
years ago has succeeded in organizing a | 
county child welfare board with a trained 
social worker as the executive of the 
Board in nearly every county in the State, 
and with the progress made in the de- 
velopment of cooperation of State and 
local public welfare agencies in Minne- 
sota, New York, and North Carolina. 

Kentucky has, however, the same gen- 
eral problem in the development of ade- | 
quate local social services as many other 
States. It has yet to create a modern | 
State Department of Public Welfare and 
to lay the foundations for the same gen- 
eral type of State and local cooperation 
in its relief services as the State Depart- 
ment of Health is developing in the field 
of health. Unlike Pennsylvania, there is 
no constitutional provision limiting State 
aid to individuals in Kentucky. More 
than most States Kentucky needs to adopt 
the policy of providing State equalization 
funds, if it is to reach a reasonably high 


and social services. 
Financial Support Essential 


| As educators have had to study the 
problem of taxation for school purposes so 
| those who propose a public welfare pro- 
gram must know how the financial sup- 
port of such a program is to be secured. 
Educators began in.many States with a 
small State subsidy which made possible 
supervision or assistance in planning local 
school programs. They came to the ad- 
vocacy of State equalization funds because 
they found such funds were necessary if 
rural children were to have reasonably 
good educational opportunities. 

In providing the various social services 
which are so needed in rural counties, the 
same financial situation would seem to 
indicate at least careful consideration of 
the same financial policy. It seems clear, 
also, that reliance on a general property 
tax for the support of local services in the 
States places an unfair burden on the 
farmer and small homeowner and enables 
many of the very rich to avoid payment 
of a just share for the support of these 
community services. 


for relief will doubtless be higker than 
before 1929. Unless wisely expended, 
there will be great waste of funds wher 
they are sorely needed. Even in normal 
times millions of dollars could be saved 
each year if an efficient, modern system 
of relief administration were adopted 
throughout the United States. 


Prevention of Pauperism 


More important than dollars saved 
would be the prevention of pauperism 
and the rehabilitation of many applicants 
through good case work. It seems clear 
that we cannot hope that modern case 
work will be substituted for the haphaz- 
ard and inadequate system which is now 
general, unless the State departments 
of public welfare are enabled to assume 
the leadership which should be theirs. 

In these coal-mining communities there 
will still be a serious problem of unem- 
ployment after this industrial depression 
passes. Electricity and oil will still be 
formidable competitors for markets for- 
merly held by coal. With the general use 
of new mining machinery, the oversupply 
of miners, estimated at 200,000 before 
1929, will be grgatly increased. What 
mines will survive the years of depression 
and of reorganization which are before 
us none can say. 

A program of vocational rehabilitation 
and assistance in securing work in other 
localities is clearly needed. Such a pro- 
gram requires resources and experience 
such as these rural counties cannot hope 
to supply. The present crisis has given 
us a dramatic demonstration of the fact 
that we are trying to meet modern social 
and industrial conditions with a system 
of poor relief which in many States has 
been little modified since colonial times. 
It is clear that a policy of drift instead 
of social planning will be costly in money 
and in social values. 


Use of Collodial Fuel 


By Cunard Line Discussed 





Publicity given the Cunard Line’s in- 
troduction of collodial fuel has prompted 
Deutsche Bergwerkszeitung, Essen, Ger- 
aany, to report that Maschinenbau A. G. 
Balcke in Bochum has experimented suc- 
cessfully with such mixtures for years. 
This company is said to have developed a 
fuel with up to 60 per cent by weight of 
coal dust, depending on the oil used, and 
obtained trade-mark protection on_ its 
commercial product, known as fluid coal, 
a few months ago. Although never ap- 
plied to ship’s firing, ¢he German mixture 





reent. of Commerce.) 


» 


dentine Venetia, it was stated.—(Depart- 


has been used successfully in local in- 


|countries have received Your Excellency’s 


jmatter is to arrive at a solution which 


inimum standard in its rural educational | 


For some years to come expenditures | 








The neutral Pan American nations have 
sent a note to Bolivia endeavoring to 
straighten out the conflicting positions 
of that country taken in regard to the 
conciliation of the dispute with Paraguay 
over the Chaco. A copy of the note was 
made public by the Department of State 
Aug. 19. 

The Bolivian Government in notes pre- 
viously sent to the five neutrals first ac- 
cepted the neutral proposal of suspending 
hostilities on the basis of June 1. Sub- 
sequently Bolivia informed the neutrals 
she did not intend to decide questions of 
territorial sovereignty, and finally in- 
formed the neutrals that she could ‘not 
abandon the positions her troops had 
taken in the Chaco after June 1 until 
“a final solution of the controversy modi- 
fied the sovereignty of said positions.” 
The latest note sent Bolivia by the 
neutrals follows in full text: 


Neutral Countries’ 


Telegram to Bolivia 


The following is an unofficial translation 
of the telegram of Aug. 17, 1932, from the 
representatives of the neutral countries to 
the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Bolivia: 

His Excellency, The Minister of Foreign | 
Relations of Bolivia, Mr. Julio A. Gutier- 
rez, La Paz. (Bolivia): ‘ 
The representatives of the neutral 
cablegram of the 12th instant, and con- 
sider that, in order to avoid contradictory 
interpretations, it is necessary to make a 
complete and frank examination of the 
situation. 

The representatives of the neutral 
countries wish first of all to assure Your 
Excellency that their only purpose in this 


will be just for both Bolivia and Paraguay, 
that is, which will satisfy both countries 
and leave uninjured the permanent in- 
terests of this hemisphere. 

Your Excellency complains that the 
Neutrals apply the doctrine of Aug. 3, 
retroactively. Let us examine the case. 
Conflict and blood-shed were occurring in 
the Chaco. American Nations unani- 
mously declared that they were opposed to 
such methods and would not recognize any 
territorial adjustment “of this controversy” 
not obtained by pactific means, nor the 
validity of territorial acquisitions ob- 
tained by means of occupation or! 
conquest by force of arms. There- 
fore the neutrals have agrted upon the 
American declaration and havé not even 
suggested the application of retroactivity 
which Your Excellency believes is found 
therein. 


Contentions Regarding 


Sovereignty of Positions 

In the cablegram to which we refer, 
Your Excellency declares that Bolivia does 
not agree to abandon the fortines taken 
from Paraguay unless a final settlement 
| of the dispute “modifies the soverignty of 
these positions.” This declaration that 
|such positions carry with them the right 
of sovereignty, 4s not only opposed to 
the declaration of the American Nations 
|of Aug. 3, but also to Your Excellency’s 
}own declarations. 

In your cablegram of Aug. 5 in reply to 
|that of the 3rd from the 19 countries, 
Your Excellency stated that the declara- 
tions contained in the latter “interpret 


j}and “they are inspired by the ideas un- 
derlying American public law which does 
not admit occupation by usurpation as a 
title of ownership.” Your Excellency 
stated also that Bolivia “receives with en- 


|thusiasm the new doctrine being initiated 


_|considered that a solution was near at 


| with perfect exactness Bolivian thought” | 


Bolivia believes that there is not sufficient 
reason to break off the negotiations. On 
the contrary, she believes that there is a 
greater and urgent necessity for arriving 
at an agreement that will prevent a situa- 
tion so abnormal .and perilous as that 
which previals in the Chaco today.” 
This was the position which Bolivia 
took. when Paraguay reported Bolivian 
advances. Paraguay announced gher in- 
tention to leave the conference, and then 
the Neutrals prepared the declaration 
which later came to be that of Aug. 3. 
Paraguay, before her delegates had em- 
barked, changed her instructions and 
ordered the Delegation to return to Wash- 
ington, expressing her willingness to con- 
sider the suggestions of the Neutrals, and 
declaring that no act of armed hostility 
would be committed against Bolivia. 
The Neutrals were naturally very pleased 
because in view of these declarations and 
of those just cited from the communica- 
tion from the Bolivian Delegation, they 


hand. At that moment, however, Bolivia 
reported Paraguayan attacks on Bolivian 
fortines, and declared that she could not 
continue in the conversations at Wash- 
ington without lowering her dignity. 

It is not necessary to remind Your Ex- 
cellency of the numerous cablegrams ex- 
changed between the Commission of Neu- 
trals and Your Government attempting to 
persuade Bolivia to send to the Neutrals in 
Washington the details of the occurrences, 
in order that the might find a solution, | 
and that the Bolivian Government might'| 
order a cessation of hostilties and arrive 
at an adjustment of the fundamental| 
question by arbitration or other pacific 
means. When it became impossible for 
the Commission to achieve these ends, it 
addressed itself to the countries of Ameri- 
ica, with a request for their cooperation, 
— declaration of Aug. 3 resulting there- 
rom. 


Neutrals’ Procedure 


Toward Adjustment 

Although the Neutrals can not depart, 
from the principle established on Aug. 3, 
nevertheless, in order to find a means of 
harmonizing the Bolivian suggestion with | 
the points of view of the rest of the con- 
tinent, they asked Your Excellency on 
Aug. 9, whether Bolivia, in making the 
suggestion for maintenance of present 
positions, would fix a date on which both 
countries would return any. position taken | 
by force of arms since June 1. 

This requirement was necessary in order 
that the American nations might be cer: + 
tain that if unfortunately, for any reason 
an adjustment was not effected, such fail-| 
ure would not imply the indefinite reten- 
tion of those positions, contrary to the} 
doctrine of Aug. 3. The question was 
asked with the object of obtaining a satis- 
|factory solution in collaboration with the | 
Governmetn of Bolivia. 

Your Excellency expressed in the second 
paragraph of your cable of the 13th, your | 
desire for a solution of the matter ‘by| 
means of an arbitration juris concerning 
limited zone.” The conditions desired 
by both countries should be discussed when 
they are negotiating an arbitration or di- 
rect adjustment. 
| With reference to Your Excellency’s 
statement that there was no _ juridicial 
situation in the Chaco on June 1 the Neu- 
trals wish to clarify proposals made by 
them in cablegram of Aug. 9. It has been 
their opinion that the positions subse- 
quent to June 1 do not alter the de facto 
situation existing between Bolivia and 
Paraguay, on that day. 


| Present Situation 
\In Case Summarized 








rightg” and that “in the Chaco dispute 
| tle same thesis is applicable.” 

In addition to this acceptance of the 
doctrine of the American Nations, in the 
cablegram of Aug. 8, Your . Excellency 
gave it a very definite and specific appli- 
|cation to the Chaco when you said “my 
|Gevernment in proposing the existing 
| Situation as a basis for the suspension of 
| hostilities did not intend to decide ques- 
tions of territorial sovereignty. The juridi- 
cal situation of ‘we fortines taken from 
one and the other country touches the 
fundamentals of the subject.” 

Since there seems to exist in your coun- 
try the belief that the American declara- 
tion is directed especially against Bolivia, 
it should be maXe known that the Com- 
mission of Neutrals began to consider and 
draw up a message of consultation to the 
American nations which afterwards be- 
came the declaration of Aug. 8, since the 
time that Paraguay, without requesting 
explanations or investigation, announced 


on account of the reported Bolivian ad- 
vances, 


Negotiations on Part 


Of Neutrals Reviewed 


It was at that monent that the Bolivian 
delegation in Washington placed itself in 
the hands of the Commission of Neutrals 
for the solution of the incidents and de- 
clared that after the ‘incident of June 15 
“a claim would have Been justified on the 


it considered that its rights had been 
violated and the Government of Bolivia 
would have hastened to explain what had 
occurred,” and “notwithstanding the un- 
justified and new aggression of Paraguay, 








Eating Houses in New York 
To Post Type of Milk Used 


Albany, N. Y., Aug. 19. 
nounced that steps have been taken to 


State Sanitary Code which will require all 
public eating places outside of New York 
City to advise their patrons by prominent 
notices whether raw or pasteurized milk 
is served. 

The new requirement, an amendment to 
the Sanitary Code by the Public Health 
Council, has the full effect of a legislative 
enactment, it was stated, and enforcement 
of its provisions will be in the hands of 
local health officers. Public eating places 
must display the notices beginning Sept. 1. 

The new regulations is largely the result 
of investigations of various outbreaks of 
septic sore throat and other milk-borne 
diseases, it was explained at the De- 
partment of Health. It was found in many 
cases that persons who were careful to 
use only pasteurized milk in their homes 
but nevertheless were victims of the 
diseases had been in the habit of eating in 
plates which served raw milk. ; 

Consequently, the Health Council deter- 


vision which would offer a means of pro- 
tection for any person desiring to take the 





dustrial plants—(Department of Com- 
, merce.) 


constant precautions of using only pasteur- 
| ized milk. 


in -America, that force does not confer | 


its intention to terminate the conference | 


part of the Government of Paraguay if | 


The State Department of Health has an- | 


put into effect a new provision of the! 


mined to place in the Sanitary Code a pro-| 


To sum up, the situation is as follows: 
| First. All the countries of the conti- 
}nent have made the declaration of prin- 
| ciples of Aug. 3. 


Second. On Aug. 4 Bolivia suggested | 
that there be taken as a basis for the} 


| Suspension of hostilities the existing posi- 
| tions in the Chaco, which is contrary to 
the declaration of Aug. 3. 

Third. Bolivia, in her reply of the 5th, 
adhered to the American declaration. 


Direct to Mills 
Are Increasing 





Nine-tenths of Cooperatively 
Marketed Product Thus 
Disposed of During Year, 
Says Federal Specialist 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
sociations sold very little cotton during 
the harvesting period, and, in many cases, 
cotton was carriéd from one season into 
the next without being sold or the price 
fixed. 

During the early years of cooperation each 
State association also had its own sales 
department and used to some extent the 
National overhead organization known as 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange 
to make part of their sales especially in 
foreign markets. This plan, however, did 
not eliminate competition between these 
associations in the various markets and 
it lacked the unity of action which was 
needed for success. 

This sales experience of the cotton co- 
operatives from 1921 to 1929 demonstrated 
the need for a different type of sales or- 
ganization. The association officials felt 
that they should have a unified plan of 
selling, with well-established domestic and 
foreign connections. Since about half the 
cotton of the United States is exported, 
the cooperatives realized that it would be 
necessary for them to have not only do- 
mestic but foreign sales outlets in both 
Europe and the Orient. 


Market Connections 


Consequently they are now kept con- 
stantly in touch with world markets by 
12 domestic and 18 foreign sales offices 
operated by the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association. This organization is 
the sales agency for each of the 12 State 
and regional associations except the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association of Green- 
wood, Miss. 

The cotton cooperatives no longer follow 
the policy of carrying cotton from one 
season to the next. All cotton delivered 
out of the 1931 crop has been sold and 
settlement has been niade with the mem- 
bers or is now being made. As a result, 
the cooperatives will carry no cotton from 
the 1931-32 deliveries into the new season 
of 1932-33. This policy eliminates the 
risk of declining prices and permits a full 
settlement with the member on each sea- 
son’s deliveries before the beginning of. 
the next season. Farmers are very favor- 
able to this practice because it gives them 
definite assurance that they wiil receive 
settlement on each year’s deliveries dur- 
ing the current season. 


Purpose of Cooperatives 

The original purpose of the cooperatives 
was to take the cotton, in so far as possi- 
ble, from the farmer to the ultimate con- 
sumer of the raw material. Until recently 
developments along this line were rather 
slow. The results of the past two years 
indicate that much progress has been 
made in this direction. In 1930-31, 75 
per cent of all domestic sales were made 
direct to cotton mills. 

In 1931-32, about 90 per cent of all 
|domestic sales by the cooperatives were 
made direct to mills. This makes it pos- 
sible for the farmer to control his cottton 
| through his own marketing organization 
|from the time it leaves his farm until it 
arrives at the mill to be spun into cloth. 
Such a situation was practically unheard 
|of before the farmer set up his own 
cotton marketing machinery. 

It is also interesting to note the extent 
|to which the cotton cooperatives have 
liberalized their views regarding their 
membership contracts. The original 
marketing agreements used by these as- 
sociations were very rigid, providing that 
the member must deliver to the associa- 
tion for a given period of years all cotton 
grown or acquired by or for him. None 
of these original contracts provided a 
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Scope Broadened Study to Be Made 
Of Depreciation of 


In Rent Inquiry 





District of Columbia Investiga- 
tion to Include Food Prices, 
Committee Decides 





The Senate subcommittee investigating 
rents in the District of Columbia at a 
meeting Aug. 19 agreed that the investi- 
gation should be broadened so as to ob- 
tain information relative to food prices, 
as such data is believed to be necessary in 
making the inquiry thorough, it was stated 
orally by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
acting chairman. 

A questionnaire is to be sent to the real 
estate dealers of the National Capital in 
which they will be asked to give their fi- 
nancing costs, present rents and pro- 
posed reductions, together with other ele 
ments entering into the fixing of rents, 
the acting chairman said. 

He explained that the committee is to 
be in continuous session throughout the 
Summer, in that it will be subject to call 
within a day’s notice. 


Mapping of Lands 
In Public Domain to 


Require 50 Years 








Problems of Classification of | 
Remaining Sections Are 
Summarized by the Geo-| 
logical Survey 


Classification and mapping of the re- 
maining public lands will require at least 
50 years for completion at the present 
rate of progress, according to information | 
just made available at the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 

These areas involve millions of acres of 
mineral lands, 20,000 miles of rivers, and | 
| 6,000,000 acres of power and reservoir site| 


Appar go 


Foreign Currency 





Tariff Commission Sends 
Representative to Europe 
To Investigate Effect on 
International Trade 


, 


In response to a° Senate resolution, Dr. 
E. Dana Durand, chief- economist of the 
Tariff Commission, is en route to Europe 
to study the effect on international trade 
of the depreciated currencies in those 
countries which have gone off the gold 
standard, the Commission announced 
Aug. 19. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

“Dr. E. Dana Durand, chief economist 
of the Tariff Commission, has sailed for 
Europe to study at first-hand the effects 
on the currents of international trade of 
the depreciated currency in those coun- 
tries which have gone off the gold stand- 
ard. This study grows out of a Senate 
resolution. 


Study of Depreciated Currency 


“Before Congress adjourned the Com- 
mission reported on the effects of depre- 
ciated currency on our imports and ex- 
ports, and also made a computation of the 
ad valorem equivalents of specific duties 
imposed by the Tariff Act of 1930, based 
on the experience of certain three months’ 
periods. Other phases of the question re- 
main for investigation. In their pursuit 
Dr. Durand’s studies will form a part.” 

The resolution upon which the Senate 
acted was presented by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, but it was 
amended on the floor of the Senate so 
that it provided for an inquiry by the 
Senate Committee on Finance as well as 
by the Tariff Commission. Its passage 
was delayed until that change was offered 


}in an amendment by Senator Harrison 


(Dem.), of Mississippi. 
Inavailably of Data 





withdrawals. It is estimated that the cost 
will approximate $3,000,000 before the work | 
is finally completed. An increased ap- 
propriation, it is asserted, would reduce 
the task to a period of between 10 and 20 
years. The following summary of the, 
problem of classification of lands was sup-| 
plied: 


1 
| 


Disposal of Lands | 
Classification of lands—determinatioh 
of their natural resources and utility—is a 
necessary prerequisite to intelligent ad- 
ministration and disposal. Classification 
of the public lands is an organic function 
of the Geological Survey, though affidavits 
of applicants, statements of public-land 
surveyors, investigations of the field service 
of the General Land Office, and reports of 
Federal and administrattive agencies are 
likewise utilized in the Department of the 
Interior for purposes of classification. 

The demand for public land has been 
and still is so heavy and the available 
agencies of classification have been at all 
times so inadequate that millions of acres 
have been disposed of under the trems of 
inappHcable public-land legislation. 


It was Senator Reed’s contention dur- 
ing the debate that no agency of the Gov- 
ernment was fully cognizant of the effect 
of currency depreciation on international 
trade. He insisted that lack of knowledge 
on the point precluded sound action in 
meeting tariff and kindred problems. 
The Pennsylvania Senator denied that he 
sought to accomplish an increase in tariff 


| duties upon the basis of what the inquiry 


would reveal, but said at the same time 
he would favor such increases if the 
results of the investigation showed such 
@ course was warranted, 

The Commission inquiry, now to be 
pursued further by a study of data and 
conditions available in Europe, will pro- 
vide additional facts for consideration in 
connection with those already assembled 
in connection with the effect of currency 
deprecation on this Nation’s export and 
import trade. 

Effect on Commodity Movements 


Trade information from abroad has 
shown throughout the last year how con- 
| fused commodity movements may become 
under currency uncertainties, and Senator 





Frauds have been perpetrated. In gen- 
eral, however, erroneous disposal has been 
|made through lack of adequate informa- 
tion in the land department rather than 
through fraudulent intent. The out- 
standing cases of fraud have been dis- 
covered and given wide publicity, but, in 
| fact, all but very minor part of the public 
domain that has been disposed of has 
gone to patent with the utmost good faith 
of all parties concerned and to the gen- 
|eral benefit of the Nation aid its citizens. 

Remaining Tasks Outlined 

By reason of inadequate personnel, classi- 
fication for the most part has been di- 
rected, perforce, at the lands involved in 
individual applications received. Much 
general classification has nevertheless been 
| accomplished. 

Some of the remaining jobs to be done 





| withdrawal clause whereby the member 
might sever his connections with the as- 
sociation during the period of the con- 
tract. All of the cotton associations now 
|provide withdrawal clauses in their con- 
tracts whereby a member may withdraw 


within any year. 





Fourth. The Neutrals, on the 5th de- 
|clared that they could not accept the 
| Bolivian proposal of the 4th as it was 
contrary to the declaration of principles 
of the 3rd. 

Fifth. On the 8th Bolivia said, “in 
| proposing the existing situation as a basis 
|for the suspension of hostilities she did 
|not intend to decide questions of terri- 
| torial sovereignty” but that “Bolivia per- 
sists in her counter proposal.” 

Sixth. The Neutrals, on the 9th, tried 


the American declaration, suggesting that 
Bolivia fix a date for the return of posi- 
tions taken subsequently to June 1. 
Seventh. On the 12th Bolivia rejected 
| the solution proposed, changing her declg- 
rations of the 5th and 8th above cited, to 
{another in which she states that she can 


tion of the controversy modifies the 
sovereignty of said positions.” 

In view of the foregoing, and as the 
neutrals persist in the desire that Bolivia 
and Paraguay reach an agreement in the 
serious matter of the Chaco, as well as in 
| the desire that the Bolivian proposal may 
be harmonized with the doctrine of Aug. 
3 and Bolivia’s declarations of the 5th and 
| 8th of the same months, they earnestly re- 
quest Your Excellency to be good enough 
to tell them.what is your concrete pro- 
posal which may lead to such agreement, 
which proposal they will s’ .dy most care- 
fully. 
| (Signed) Francis White, Chairman of the 
{Committee of Neutrals; Fabio Lozano T., 
{Minister of Colombia; Jose Richling, 
Charge d’Affaires of Uruguay; Jose T. 


}Baron, Charge d’Affaires of Cuba; 


Mexico. 


Eight-cent Air Mail Stamp 


To Be on Sale on Sept. 26 


Announcement was made at the Post 
| Office Department, Aug. 19, that the new 
8-cent air mail stamp and 8-cent stamped 
envelope will first be placed on sale at the 
post office at Washington, D. C., on Sept. 
26, 1932, the date on which the corner- 
| stone for the new Post Office Department 
| building will be laid by President Hoover. 

For the benefit of stamp collectors the 
|new stamp and envelope will be on sale 
jat the Philatelic Agency, Washington, D. 
|C., on the same date. . 
| The new stamp and envelope will be the 
Same design as the present 5-cent air 
mail stamp and envelope, except that the 





color will be changed from blue to olive| will not handle first-day covers, stamp 
| collectors are notified that they must ar- 
The new stamp and envelope will be|range through private sources in Wash- 
ington if they desire the Sept. 26 issue 
of both the 8-cent stamp and 8-cent enve- 
| lope.—(Issued by the Post Office Depart- 


green in both instances. 


javailable at post offices throughout the 


country on Sept. 27 or as soon after that 


‘date as production will permit. 
In view of the fact that the Department 


to harmonize the Bolivian proposal with | 


Classing Service Offered 
| One of the most important develop- 
|ments in the services rendered by cotton 


| cooperatives is the offering of classing | 


| service to farmers in their own local com- 
|munities. This has been brought about 
| by what has come to be known as interior 
|classing offices. In 1931-32, the cotton 
cooperatives operated 300 of these offices 


| Scattered throughout the Cotton Belt.| 


When members deliver cotton to these 
| Classing offices, it is immediately graded 
and stapled as a basis of arriving at its 
| value. 
| A majority of the classers in these offices 
hold Federal licenses to class cotton and 
| their work is carefully supervised by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to insure accuracy. This classing service 
provides the farmer with prompt and de- 


not abandon positions “until a final solu-| pendable information on the grade, staple, 


and value of his cotton. The cooperatives 


|of its grade and staple. 
| staple and the better the grade the higher 
| the price. 


the practices generally followed by the 
trade in the past. It has forced private 
buyers to recognize quality in cotton in 





| than was done before cooperative mar- 


| keting was started. All cotton growers 
improvements 


j}are benefited by these 
| whether or not they are members of an 


association. 
Quality Being Improved 


The practice of paying farmers a pre- 
|mium for the longer staples and better 
p,| grades has encouraged improvements in 
Herrera de Huerta, Charge @Affaires of | the quality of cotton and stimulated much 
interest in one variety communities. This 
classing service brings the cotton coopera- 
tives for the first time into active competi- 
Large 
|numbers of farmers, both members of co- 
| gpacatives and nonmembers receive from 


| 


| tion with private cotton buyers. 


these interior classing offices the grade 


| Staple, and value of their cotton. Armed 
| with this information, they are much bet- 


ter equipped to bargain with local buyers 


| This increased bargaining power fur- 
nished cotton growers by the cooperatives 
{no doubt has made it possible for non- 


higher prices. 


operatives. 





| 


| ment.) 


from his association during stated periods | 


| pay farmers for their cotton on the basis 
The longer the 


| This system is a great improvement over 


local markets to a much greater extent 


| members as well as members to receive 
| This classing service has 
no doubt made many friends for the co- 
In many markets, the cotton 
cooperatives arg, the dominant facf®r in 
| determining the prices paid farmers for 
| their catton in those markets. To a great 

> : 5 SS 


in general classification of the public lands 
|are as follows: Examination and mapping 
lin detail of lands withdrawn pending 
| classification as to coal, 30,000,000 acres; 
| oil, 5,000,000 acres; phosphate, 2,000,000 
|acres; potash, 9,000,000 acres. 
Topograpric mapping and hydrographic 
/and geologic examination and report on 
| 20,000 miles of rivers and 6,000,000 acres 
lof power and reservoir-site withdrawals. 
Examination, mapping, and report on agri- 
cultural utility and forage characteristics 
}of more than 100,000,000 acres of public 
land. 

These tasks will cost in the neighborhood 
of $3,000,000 and at present rate of 


though, with augmented appropriation, 
| they could be completed in 10 to 20 years. 





}extent, this makes it necessary for private 
dealers to pay at least as much as the co- 
operatives or more if they get the cotton. 

Several sales options are also offered 
| the cotton producers by the cooperatives. 
| Under the original marketing agreements, 
|the only pool provided by the cooperative 
| associations was that known as the sea- 
sonal pool. Under this plan, the mem- 
| ber receives the average price for which 





_|used, a nember has at his disposal not 
{only the seasonal pool but also the op- 
| tional pool. When the member places his 


/cotton in the optional pool, he has two| 


| choices, the price may be fixed immedi- 


may fix the price at some future date. 
Developing and perfecting the above 
mentioned services by the cotton coopera- 
tives have aided in increasing member- 
ship and volume. Since 1929-30 the 
membership in the cotton associations has 
increased from slightly less than 100,000 
to a little more than 200,000. The total 
volume of cotton handled by all associa- 
tions during 1930-31 was over 2,400,000 
bales, or 17.6 per cent of the United States 
crop. This was about 1,000,000 bales larger 
than any previous year’s deliveries and 
| was double the average amount of cotton 
handled annually by cooperatives for the 
immediately preceding five years. In 
| 1931-32 the season just closed, the baleage 
handled was slightly in excess of 2,300,000 


“| Costs Being Reduced 


In conclusion permit me to say that 
generally speaking, cotton cooperatives are 
setting the pace in cotton marketing. 
Farmers through their own organizations 
are demanding increased services and 
lower marketing costs. As a result the 
costs of marketing cotton are gradually 
being reduced. Operating margins are be- 
coming narrower and narrower. Despite 
low prices farmers are now getting a larger 


raw cotton than ever before. 
Results of the past few years have been 
| so encouraging that no doubt cotton farm- 


ciations, will continue to demand increased 
services and greater efficiency from their 


J marketing system. 


progress will require at least 50 years, | 


the cotton is sold by the association) 
| throughout the season, grade and staple, 
| considered. Under the contracts now being 


| ately and full settlement made at time of | 
delivery, or, if the member so desires, he) 


| proportion of the consumers’ dollar for! absence of the President and of 


|ers, through their own cooperative asso-|closely allied with the formation of 


Reed declared in the Senate that basic 
information ought to be compiled so that 
| Congress can arrange to meet and adjust 
| tariff questions when conditions undergo 
| changes of that character. 

The Commission was directed to report 
its findings as rapidly as possible, but the 
companion investigation, according to the 
understanding reached in debate, will 
continue until completion before a report 
is rendered to the Senate. 


O'Fallon Files Protest 
On Income Statement 


Takes Exception to Report on 
Recapturable Excess 


The St. Louis & O'Fallon Railroad and 
the Manufacturers Railroad have just 
filed exceptions with the Interstate Com-< 
merce Commission to the tentative re- 
| port of the Commission fixing the O’Fal- 
|lons recapturable excess earnings at $295,- 
274 as of the period March 1, 1920, through 
Dec. 31, 1926. 

The petition of exceptions recited that 
| both railroad properties, which are owned 
|by the same interests, should be con- 
sidered as one for purposes of recapture, 
instead as two distinct properties as de- 
termined by the Commission. ‘ 

Oral argument on the proceedings was 
requested. 

It was asserted that all information is 
withheld by the Commission in its re<« 
port with regard to the weight given repro- 
duction costs and original cost essential 
\¢o the understanding of the Commission’s 
determination of “this critical issue.” 

The railroads are entitled to know in 
what manner their rights have been ad- 
| judicated under decisions of the courts, 
it was asserted. 

The original O’Fallon order of the Com- 
|mission, which was made a test case by 
|the railroads of the country, was nullified 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
for the reason that the Court held that 
sufficient weight had not been given ta 
present or valuation date reproduction 
costs. 

The Commission reopened the proceed< 
ings thereafter and hearings were held, 


Reserve Bank Balances 
Expand During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


abroad has been the principal factor™in 
|pushing up the reserves of the member 
|banks. Since June 15, each week has 
|Seen an increase in the American gold 
| Stocks; and these increases, varying from 
| $2,000,000 to $41,000,000, have aggregated 
$137,000,000. 
| Aiding the flow in gold in its increas~ 
|ing of the reserve balances has been the 
|slow and uneven return of money from 
|circulation which has gone on recently, 
During the reserve banks’ heavy open 
|market operations the outflow of gold 
and of money into circulation largely 
| nullified the open market purchases. 
Translation of the bank reserves into 
productive loans and investments was ta 
| be the task of the new committees in each 
| Federal reserve area. Combining in their 
membership leaders of finance and busi- 
| ness, they were to correlate available funds 
|and deserving enterprises. This still ig 
| their major field of activity. 
Plans for the conference of the com- 
| mittees which the President has called 
have gone forward at the Tr in the 
Ogden. L, 
| Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
|Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 
Reserve Board, the Federal 





i 


i 


|committees. James H. Douglas, 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
| charge of the arrangements. 
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ion Statute Held - 


onfer Jurisdiction te Compel 
Party to Contract to Arbitrate Disputes, 


Court Declares in Ruling 


San Francisco, Calif. 
CALIrorNIA Prune anp Apricor GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, A CORPORATION, 


Ve. 

Catz American ComPpaANy, A CORPORATION, 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No, 6615. ’ 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of California. 

Mitton D. Sapiro for appellant; Norman 
. A. Exsner for appellee. 

Before Wisur and  SAWTELLE, 
Judges. 


Circuit 


Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 10, 1932 


SAWTELLE, Circuit Judge.—In its petition | 
filed in the United States District Court) 
for the Northern District of California, | 
the appellee, Catz American Company, | 
Inc,, @ New York corporation, alleges that | 
on Oct. 12, 1927, it entered into a con- 
tract in writing witth appellant, California 
Prune and Apricot Growers Assocation, a 
California corporation, wherein the Catz 
Company was to purcnase from the As-| 
socation the latter’s entire stock of 1926 
California prunes; that said contract pro- 
vides that any disputes arising under the | 
said agreement be settled by arbitration | 
before the Dried Fruit Association of Cali- 
fornia; that certain disputes therein men- 
tioned have arisen between petitioner and | 
the said Association under said agree-| 
ment. | 

The petition concludes with a prayer that | 
an order be made by said: district court 
directing the Said Association to proceed 
to arbitrate in accordance with the terms 
of said agreement. | 

After hearing, and over the objection | 
of appellant, an order and decree was | 
#ntered by said court directing the parties 
to proceed with the arbitration in accord- 
ance with the terms of said written agree- 
ment, and it is from this order that the 
appeallant has 4 to this court. 

++ 

The appellee invoked the jurisdiction 
‘of the district court upon the ground, of 
the diversity of citizenship. Although 
there are other matters discussed in coun- 
sel's briefs, the primary question before 
this court is whether or not the district 
court had jurisdiction to compel the 
parties to arbitrate the controversy herein 
involved in accordance with the California 
State Arbitration Act, Title 10, Part 3, 


|@ proceeding in one court or the other 


purehase and sale of the property de- 
scribed therein, and not out of the agree- 
ment to arbitrate. The latter merely sub- 
stitutes for a court action the remedy 
and procedure prescribed in the arbitra- 
tion act, for the enforcement of those 
rights. It substitutes a special tribunal 
for the court. 

The law that controls in the matter of 
the remedy is the law of the forum; and 
no other. The Federal courts are without 
jurisdiction or power to enforce a purely 
remedial or procedural State law. 


Decisions Promulgated by 


PupPLisHeD 


The Bourd of Tex Appesls Minnesota Action | Opinion Dissenting From Ruling. 


Promulgated Aug. 19 
ation, the M. R 


c. Bearings Service Company, Standard 


Steel and Bearings, Inc. Docket Nos. 
47038, 47039 and 47040. 

Affiliated corporations each had a 
net loss in 1923 and a net income in 
1925. Income of the group for 1924 
was absorbed by net losses for 1922. 
The respondent in computing con- 
solidated net income for 1925 allowed 
as a deduction the consolidated net 
loss for 1923,. Held that only the net 
loss of each company for 1923, sep- 
arately considered, may be carried 
forward and deducted in computing 
its income separately for the year 1925. 


Attorney’s fees paid in defense of a 
suit instituted against petitioner held 
to be deductible as a business expense. 

Screven Oil Mill. Docket No. 46263. 

Prior to 1923 petitioner sold its 
products for cash or on sight draft 
and followed the method of charging 
off debts ascertained to be worthless. 


In Knapp, Stout & Company y. Mc-| For 1928 it used the reserve method. 


Caffrey, 177 U. S. 638, 644, the Supreme 
Court quoted with approval Bouvier’s defi- 
nition of a remedy as “the em- 
ployed to enforce a right, or redress an 
injury.” And in Chelentis y. Luckenbach 
Steamship Company, Incorporated, 247 U. 
S. 372, 379, 384, the court, after having 
cbserved that “the only difference between 


would be that the remedy would be reg- 
ulated by the iex fori,” said: 

“The distinction between rights and 
remedies is fundamental. A right is a 
well founded or acknowledged claim; a/| 
remedy is the means employed to enforce ; 
a@ right or redress an injury. Bouvier’s | 
i Dictionary.” ; 

t is be argued that the Conformity Act | 
(28 U. S. C. A. 724) provides that “the | 
practice, pleadings, and forms and modes | 
of proceeding in.civil causes” shall con- 
form to those of the State courts, the 
answer is that “equity and admiralty 
causes” are specifically excepted from the 
provisions of such act. 

And this is in the nature of an equity 
suit in that it seeks specific performance. 
Indeed, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the purpose of an 
arbitration law of this kind is “to make 
specific performance compellable.” Red 
Cross Line case, infra, at page 119, citing 
| the Berkovitz case, infra, 230 N. Y. 261, 269. 

Nor is the Rules of Decisions Act (28 
_U. 8. C. A. 725) applicable, for that stat- 
jute refers to substantive law, not “pro- 
|cedure in the Federal courts.” McBride 
et al v. Neal (C. C. A. 7), 214 F. 966, 969. 


Held, as permission to change meth- 
ods had not been granted by respond- 
ent, petitioner is not entitled to de- 
duct additions to a reserve for bad 
debts. 


course may be had to the remedies af- 
forded by Federal courts of equity if the 
remedy at law is inadequate and the other 
jurisdictional requirements are present, 
State legislation can not enlarge their 
jurisdiction by the creation of new equi- 
table remedies, nor can it avoid or dis- 
pense with the prohibition against the 
maintenance of any suit in equity in the 
Federal courts, where the legal remedy is 
adequate. Henrietta Mills v. Rutherford 
County, supra, pp. 127, 128; Pusey & Jones 
Co. v. Hanssen, 261 U. 8S. 491, 500.” 


++ + 

See also Road Improvement Dist. No. 
7 of Poinsett County, Ark., Guardian Sav- 
ings and Trust Co. (C. C. A. 8), 298 PF. 
272, 274; Grover v. Merritt Development 
Co. 7 F. (2d) 917, 920; McLaughlin v. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 7 F. (2d) 
177, 183; Adams-v. Jones (C. C. A. 5), 11 
F. (2d) 759, 760; Denison et al. v. Keck et 
al. (C.°C. A. 8), 13 F. (2d) 384, 387; F, W. 
Woolworth Co. v. Davis (C, C. A. 10), 41 
F. (2d) 342, 346. 
Some of the foregoing cases involved 
litigation in which there was a plain, ade- 
quate and complete remedy at law. This 
furnished an additional reason for the 
court’s disinclination to permit a State 
statute to enlarge the jurisdiction of a 
Federal tribunal sitting in equity. 





s +++ 
| A change in the form of remedies by | 
‘the express agreement of the parties is! 
vastly different from a substantive right | 
created by ‘statute. In the instant case, 


Having found that a Federal court will 
not enforce a State statute of a purely 
remedial nature, when the enforcement 
involves an enlargement of such court’s es- 
tablished equity powers, we next advance 


Samuel D. Leidesdorf. Docket No. ¢8305. 


the wrong, if any, to be redressed was|to the consideration of whether or not 


Order Directs Court Appear- 
ance on Constitutionality 
Of Proposal to Be Voted 
On in November 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 19. 

According to the Minnesota Secretary 
of State, Mike Holm, an action has been 
started to test the constitutionality of the 
d income tax amendment to be 


propose 
voted on at the general elections in No- 


vember. 


Mr, Holm said he had been served with 


an order directing him to appear in Ram- 
sey county court at 2 p. m., Tuesday, Aug. 


23, to show cause why he should not be 


restrained from distributing the, ballots 
providing for a vote on this amendment. 
The order, he was informed, is prelimi- 
nary to a friendly suit testing the con- 
stitutionality of the amendment, He 
pointed out that opponents of the pro- 
posal had previously announced they 


would start a court action to test its) 


validity. 


Separate Vote Provided 

Constitutionality of the amendment will 
be questioned, the Minnesota Secretary of 
State was informed, on the ground that .it 
violates Article XIV, Section 1, which 
reads, in part, “if two or more alterations 
or amendments shall be submitted at the 
same time, it shall be so regulated that 
the voters shall vote for or against each 
separately.” 

Opponents of the amendment, he said, 
contend that it embraces two separate 
subjects, the first, to allow enactment of 
a@ State income tax, and the second, to 
tax national banking associations. The 
friendly suit, ne said, will add a third 
alleged subject, namely, to tax, railroad 
incomes and franchises, as also embraced 
in the single amendment. 

Contents of Amendment 

That part of the proposed amendment 
involved in the suit reads.as follows: 

“The Legislature may enact any law re- 
quired to make the taxation of national 
banking associations conform to the laws 
of the United States. Taxes may be im- 
posed upon incomes and on franchises and 
privileges measured by income, in- 
cluding income, franchises and privileges 
of railroad companies, which may he 
classified, and which taxes may be gradu- 
ated and progressive, and the Legislature 
may prescribe reasonable exemptions, and 
such taxes may be in lieu, in whole or in 
part, of taxes on any property as the 


| 


Involves Breach 


An automobile owner’s breach of the 
cooperation clause of his liability in- 
surance policy precluded an injured 
person who had recovered a judgment 
against the owner from enforcing the 
-judgment against the insurance com- 
pany to the extent, of the amount of 
the ‘dnsurance, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit has held 
in the case of United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Co. v. Wyer, No. 616. 

The court ruled that the false rep- 
resentation of the owner to the in- 
surance company that neither he nor 
his chauffeur was in the car at the 
time of the accident constituted fail- 
ure to cooperate with the insurance 
company within the meaning of the 
cooperation clause and that the insur- 
ance company by reason of such fail- 
ure to cooperate was not liable al- 
though the breach of the condition did 
not affect the result of the injured 
person’s damage suit against the 
owner. 

The majority opinion was published 
in the issue of Aug. 19. The dissenting 
opinion of Judge McDermott follows 
in full text: 


McDermott, Circuit Judge, dissenting: 

The majority opinion holds that if the 
insured makes a material false state- 
ment, to the insurer, the cooperation 
clause has m breached as a matter of 
law. I agree that an insured should 
always state the facts truthfully to his 
insurer, as to every oné. else. 

A false statement is evidence of a lack 
of cooperation; the-court holds it is con- 
clusive evidence thereof. With that, I 
do not agree. The question before us is 
this: Considering all the evidence, is the 
trial court’s special finding of coopera- 
tion sustained by substantial evidence? 


Testimony Regarding 
Insured’s Activities 


Buffalo stated to the company that he 
was not in the car when the accident 
happened. He gave the company’s ad- 
juster leads as to witnesses. He em- 
ploye@ counsel to aid counsel employed 
by the company. He and*his chauffeur 
| beatified at the trial that he was not in 
the car. The attorney and adjuster for 
|the company testified at this trial as-fol- 





4 lows: 


“From the investigation that I made 
after talking to divers and sundry per- 
sons I was rather under the impression 


To Test Income | On Recovery Under Auto Policy 
Tax Amendment} Case 


of Cooperation Clause 


By Owner of Liability Insurance 


cooperating and trying to defeat liability, 
were they? 

“A) No sir.” 

Whether or not there has been coopera- 
tion is a conclusion to be drawn from the 
evidentiary facts. If reasonable men may 
differ as ty the conclusion to be drawn, 
then it is for the trier of the facts to de- 
termine. The- majority brush aside the 
testimony of the attorney’ and adjuster of 
the, company, admitted without objection, 
that Buffalo’s “cooperation was 100 per 
cent,” as a conclusion. 

It is a conclusion; but it is one drawn 
by a skilled witness after stating the facts 
on which the conclusion is based; and 
such. a conclusion is generally excepted 
from the ban. Wigmore on Evidence, 
Secs. 1922, 1923. But laying aside that 
evidence, we have the evidentiary facts 
that Buffalo aided in securing evidence, 
employed counsel to assist in the, defense, 
and testified there, as he testifies here, 
to a state of facts disclosing no liability. 

Is a jury or aptrial court at liberty to 
|conclude from this evidence that there 
was cooperation? The majority hold not; 
with that Holding I.am not in accord: We 
| do not need to infer that the surety com- 
pany colluded with Buffalo to beat this 
claim by false evidence, as appellee sug- 
gests, although that inference is not 
) foréclosed. 


Insurer’s Defense 


On Insured’s Statement 


| It is enough to suggest that an insurer 
has a right to defend on the basis of the 
insured’s statement. Even though its in- 
vestigation sheds doubt on the accuracy 
of insured’s version, as the adjuster here 
indicated, the company has a right to. let 
the insured tell his story to the jury. 
Gordon v. Mass. Bonding & Ins. Co., 229 
N. Y. 424, 128 N. E. 204; Hermance v. 
Globe Indemnity Co., 228 N. Y. S. 93. 
The trial court,might well conclude that 
that is what happened here; that the 
company, with nothing to lose and much 
to gain, took the position that the jury 
should hear the conflicting stories and de- 





termine the fact; whether the company |- 


believed or did not believe Buffalo's story, 
his testimony aided in defending the suit. ! 
Furthermore, the company should prove | 


that it relied upon the statement of the |: 


insured—not that it need be prejudiced 
by reliance, but that it did believe and 
rely thereon. For example, if a company 
should concede that it knew at the out- 
set that the insured’s statement was false, 
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the alleged failure of the appellant to|@M arbitration act such as we have here 


and that “it did not rely thereon, but 
pay the appellee the sum of $16,470.98|to consider provides a new substantive 


research. 269 p. N. Y., Harper, 932. 
nevertheless encouraged the insured to 


Legislature may determine. It shall not|that neither Willie Buffalo nor O. V. 32-10164 


of the California Code of Civil Procedure, | elie Wels ty iatole, SN Sends 8 


the pertinent sections of which are as/ 
follows: 


Section 1282. Preliminary procedure. A 
party aggrieved by the failure, neglect or 
refusal of another to perform under an 
agreement in writing providing for arbitra- 
tion may petition any superior court of the 
county or city and county where either 
party resides, for an order directing that 
such arbitration proceed in the manner 
provided for in such agreement. Five days’ 
notice in writing of the hearing of such 
apeceton shall be served personally upon 
ti party in default. The court shall hear 
the parties, and upon being satisfied that 
the making of the agreement or such fail- 
ure to comply therewith is not in issue, 
shall make an order directing the parties to 
proceed to arbitration in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. 

If the making of the agreement or the 
default be in issue an order shall be made 
directing a summary trial thereof. Where 
such an issue is raised, the party alleged to 
be in default, may, on or before the return 
day of the notice of application, demand a 
jury trial of such issue, and if such demand 

made, said court shall make an order 
referring the issue or issues to a jury called 
and impaneled in the manner provided for 
the trial of actions at law. If no jury trial 
be demanded said court shall hear and de- 
termine such issue. 

If the finding be that no agreement in 
writing providing for arbitration was made, 
or that there is no default in proceeding 
thereunder, the proceeding shall be dis- 
missed. If the finding be that a written 
provision for arbitration was made and 
there is a default in proceeding thereunder, 
an order shall be made summarily directing 
the parties to proceed with the arbitration 
in accordance with the terms thereof. * * * 

Section 1284. Stay of civil action. If any 
suit or proceeding be brought upon any 
issue arising out of an agreement providing 
for the arbitration thereof, the court in 
which such suit or proceeding is pending. 


upon being satisfied that the issue involved | 


in such suit or proceeding is referable to 
arbitration, shall stay the action until an 
arbitration has been had in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement; provided, that 
the applicant for the stay is not in default 
in proceeding with such arbitration. 

The appellant contends that said act is 
limited to granting authority to the Su- 
perior Court of the State of California 
to direct arbitration and that the Federal 
court has no jurisdiction to grant relief 
under said act; that the provisions of the 
act themselves show that it is limited to 
petitions for arbitration brought in the 
State courts; that the State Legislature of 
California was without authority to con- 
fer jurisdiction upon the Federal courts 
to enforce arbitration provisions in con= 
tracts or agreements; in other words, that 
the act creates no substantive right but 
merely gives a new remedy, or “is in- 
tended to create a new procedural device.” 


+~+ + 

The appelle, on the other hand, contends 
that it had the right to resort to the Fed- 
eral court by reason of diversity of citi- 
zenship; that the said court is capable of 
giving the same relief to which it would 
be entitled in the State court; and that 
the act gives “a substantive right, as well 
as supplies the remedy for enforcing it.” 

It thus appears that the question to be 
determined is one of jurisdiction. 

The act itself discloses that it was the 
intention of the Legislature to provide a 
procedure peculiarly adaptable to 
State courts of California; and, in view 
of many of the provisions of the act, it 
would be difficult if not impossible to 
harmonize it with the Federal law and 
procedure. 

But aside from these difficulties, there 
is the further fundamental question to 
be considered; namely, that of the juris- 
diction of the district court to direct an 
arbitration under the State law. 

Arbitration is a form of procedure 
whereby differences may be settled. It is 
not a definition of the rights and wrongs 
out of which differences grow. 


+++ 

The cause of action and the right to 
prosecute it, whether in the Federal or 
the State courts, grew out of the written 
contract of purchase and sale, and not 
out of the agreement for arbitration. The 
latter was merely a method of procedure 
adopted by the parties for the settlement 
of controversies arising thereunder, with- 
out litigation. 

The arbitration agreement was a valid 


and interest, by reason of charges said! 


right or merely a new remedy. 


be necessary to supmit to a vote of the) 


© one in possession. 


| to have been improperly made and money| «In Red Cross Line v. Atlantic Fruit 
claimed to have been improperly collected | Company, 264 U. S. 109, 124, the Supreme 
|under the contract for the purchase of | Court said: 
the prune crop. This all vas | + + + 

r . S alleged wrong was! wis state statute is wholly unlike | 


one for which the court is afforded an! . 
|ample remedy. All that the act has done|those which have recently been held in- 
is to add another remedy. valid by this court. The arbitration law 
In Pusey & Jones Company. v. Hanssen, deals merely with the remedy in the State 
|261 U. S. 491, 497-498, 499, 500, the court | Courts in respect of obligations voluntarily 
said: and lawfully incurred. It does not at- 
“That a remedial right to proceed in|tempt either to modify the substantive 
|a Federal court sitting in equity cannot |™aritime law or to deal with the remedy 
| be enlarged by a State statute is likewise |in_ courts of admiralty.” 
jclear, Scott v. Neely, 140 U. S., 106: Cates| While on the State appellate bench of 
v. Allen, 149 U. S. 451. Nor can it be so | New York, Mr. Justice Cardozo, now of 
|narrowed, Mississippi Mills v. Cohn, 150|the Supreme Court of the United States, 
|U. S. 202; Guffey v. Smith, 237 U. 8. 101,|in at least two decisions had occasion to 
|114. The Federal court may therefore ,consider the arbitration statute of New 
|be obliged to deny an equitable remedy | York, similar to the statute of Califor- 
which the plaintiff might have secured Nia. In each of those two decisions Mr. 
in a State court. Hanssen’s contention | Justice Cardozo emphasized that an arbi- 
is that the statute does not enlarge the | tration statute is a remedial law, and not 
equitable jurisdiction or remedies; and| one creating a substantive right. In Berk- 
that it confers upon creditors of a Dela- | Ovitz et al. v. Arbib & Houlberg, 230 N. Y. | 
ware corporation, if the company is in- 261, 130 N. E. 288, 289-290, he said: 
| solvent, a substantive equitable right to| ‘The common-law limitation upon the en- 
| have a receiver appointed. If this were | forcement of promises to arbitrate is part | 
true, the right conferred could be enforced| of the law of remedies. [Cases cited.) 
in the Federal courts, Scott v. Neely, 140| The rule to be applied is the rule of the 
U. S. 106, 109; since the proceeding is in|forum. Both in this court and elsewhere, | 
|pleading and practice conformable to|the law has been so declared. Arbitra- | 
those commonly entertained by a court) tion is a form of procedure whereby dif- 
{of equity. But it is not true that this| ferences may be settled. It is not a defi- 
statute confers upon the creditor a sub-/nition of the rights and wrongs out of 
Stantive right. * * * |which differences grow. This statute did | 
++ + | not attach a new obligation to sales al-| 
“Insolvency is made a condition of the|ready made. It vindicated by a new) 
|chancellor’s jurisdiction; but it does not) method the obligation then existing. * * * | 
give rise to any substantive right in the A | 
creditor. Jones v. Maxwell Motor Co.,, “A promise that differences will be 
|115 Atl. (Del.) 312, 314, 315. It makes, @rbitrated is not illegal and a nullity with- | 
| Possible a new remedy because it confers|Out reference to the law in force when | 
|upon the chancellor a new power,| differences arise. Since it is directed | 
| Whether that power is visitorial (as the|s0lely to the remedy, its validity is to be | 
petitioner insists), or whether it is strictly|measured by the public policy prevailing | 
| Judicial, need not be determined in this| when a remedy is sought. * * * 
case, Whatever its exact nature, the| “All that the statute has done is {o| 
power enables the chancellor to afford a|make two remedies available when for- | 
remedy which therefore would not have|merly there was one.” 
been open to an unsecured simple con-| Again, in Marchant v. Mead-Morrison | 
tract creditor. But because that which | Mfg. Co., 252 N. Y. 284, 169 N. E. 386, 368- | 
| the statute confers is merely a remedy, the | 389, Mr. Justice Cardozo said: | 
|statute cannot affect proceedings in the| “An order for the specific performance | 
Federal court sitting in equity. of an agreement to arbitrate a contro- | 
|_ “The case is wholly unlike Louisville & | versy is one that finally determines a spe- 
| Nashville R. R. Co. v. Western Union| cial proceeding. * * * 
|Telegrapnh Co. 234 U. S. 369; and “The contract was to be performed in| 
other cases in which Federal courts, be-} Massachusetts to the extent that the things | 
cause of a State statute, entertained suits! to be sold were to be there manufactured | 
| to remove a cloud upon title, which other-|and delivered. The conclusion does not 
| wise must have been dismissed. In those| follow of necessity that the remedy pre- 
|cases, as pointed out in Clark v. Smith,| scribed for the settlement of differences | 
|13 Pet. 195, 203, the statute changed a|was to be sought in the same forum | 
}rule of substantive law. * * * But where| At common law, general contracts | 
|@ State statute, relating to clouds upon|of arbitration, though not specifically | 
title is held merely to enlarge the equi-| enforceable, were not held to be illegal. | 
table remedy, it will not support a, bill|'This is to be seen from the fact that, in| 
jin equity in the Federal court. Thus, in|case they were broken, there might be a} 
| Whitehead v. Shattuck, 138 U. S. 146, the| recovery of damages. (Cases cited.) The | 
statute relied upon authorized a suit in! statute of New York does not bring the| 
equity by one out of possession against | contract into being, but adds a new im-| 
: As an action at law) plement, the remedy of specific perform- 
| the nature of ejectment afforded an ade-| ance, for its more effectual enforcement. 
quate legal remedy, the bill to quiet title | This remedy * * *” ete. | 
was dismissed.” In Meacham v. Jamestown, F. & C. R.| 
{Co., 211 N. ¥. 346, 105 N. E, 653, 655, Mr. | 
, | Justice Cardozo addressed his attention} 
in The) to the arbitration contract rather than to 








s -~+ + 
Citing the Pusey case, supra, with ap- 
proval, Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, 


Henrietta Mills v. Rutherford County, 
North Carolina, et al., 281 U. S. 121, 127-|* _—_— 
128, said: | Sale 


“It is true that where a State statute | 
creates a new equitable right of a sub-'| 
stantive character, which can be enforced 
by proceedings in conformity with the! 
|pleadings and practice appropriate to a 
court of equity, such enforcement may 
|be had in a Federal court provided a 
ground exists for invoking the Federal; 
Jurisdiction. * * * Whatever uncertainty | 
may have arisen because of expressions | 
which did not fully accord with the rule 
|as thus stated, the distinction, with re-| 
spect to the effect of State legislation, | 
has come to be clearly established between 
substantive and remedial rights. A State} 
statute of merely remedial character, such 


In his concurring opinion, he} 


| 


++ + 

“An agreement that all differences aris- 
ing under a contract shall be submitted to 
arbitration relates to the law of remedies, | 
and the law that governs remedies is the) 
law of the forum, * * * 

“Such a contract, Whatever form it may | 
assume, affects in its operation the rem- 
edy alone.” 

See also Webster v. Van Allen, et al., 
216 N. Y. S. 552, 554, and S. A. Wenger & 
Co. Inc. v. Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
239 N. Y. 199, 146 N. E, 203, 204. 

Federal Circuit Courts of Appeals and 
Federal District Courts in numerous juris- 
dictions have laid down or approved the 
same doctrine. 


| Act of 1932. | 


| car about 100 or 125 feet to his right approaching the intersection, 


people any law imposing a tax upon the| witnesses came from them. I talked to 
income, franchises or privileges of railroad | other witnesses and that was the posi- 
companies. Any and all provisions of the tion I took at the trial. 
constitution of this State inconsistent) “I am not certain whether I was pres- 
herewith are hereby repealed.” {ent when Mr. Buffalo and Mr. Jolley 
| testified at the trial of the case in the 
© oe cae District Court, but I know that they 
Electricity for Advertising testified to the same state of facts that 
; 7 |they gave me in that statement. They 
Held Subject to Pow - Tax | have maintained that statement ever since 
Electrical energy for outdoor advertising | the accident. ° F 
is commercial and hence subject tothe tax| “I have never found that Willie Buffalo 
imposed by the Revenue Act of 1932, the | was in any manner cejluding with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue ‘has ruled|Plaintiff-in the action, nor did I, as the 
(8. T. 464). The ruling follows in full}/agent and the adjuster of the United 
text: | States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, 
The question is presented for advice | ever ask Wille Buffalo or his attorneys to 
whether electrical energy used in the out-|d0 anything in assisting in the defense 
door advertising business is subject to the| of that action that they, didn’t do. The 
tax imposed by section 616 of the Revenue | cooperation was 100 per cent. 
| Mr. Commons, the attorney employed by 
The section mentioned imposes a tax/| Buffalo, and a witness called by the de- 
equivalent to 3 per cent of the amount | fendant, testified: 
paid on or after June 21, 1932, for elec-| ‘The Court: There was no complaint 


| trical energy for domestic or commercial|by Mr. McNaughton [attorney for surety 


consumption furnished after such date.| company at the trial] that you and Willie 
and before July 1, 1934. | Buffalo were not assisting in the defense, 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COURTS—Federal courts—Law applicable in—State law entitling party to call 
adverse for cross examination— , 

A eet oat for a district of Pennsylvania was not bound by a Pennsylvania 
statute giving to a party to a civil proceeding the right to call an adverse party to 
testify as if under cross examination subject to the rules of evidence applicable to 
witnesses under cross examination without being concluded by the testimony. The 
Conformity Act (28 U. S. C. A. 724) was not applicable, The Pennsylvania statute 
does not relate to the competency of witnesses nor is it a rule of evidence but 
relates to a matter of procuring and using evidence. Another Federal statute (28 
U. S. C. A. 861) provides that “the mode of proof in the trial of actions at common 
law shall be by oral testimony and examination of witnesses in open court, except as 


| hereinafter provided.” Under the Federal system cross examination is limited to 
| the subject matter of the direct examination of the witness. 


Gilligan, Trustee, etc., v. Levinson; C. C.-A. 3, No. 4652, Aug. 15, 1932. 
e 
MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Contributory negligence in attempting to pass in 
front of other car at highway intersection—Right of way— 

An automobile driver who when 20 feet from a highway intersection saw another 
and who again 
looked in the direction of the other car when about to enter the intersection with 
the other car about 60 feet therefrom, traveling at a rate of speed of at least 50 
miles an hour, was not guilty of contributozy negligence as a matter of law in 
attempting to cross in front of the other car although he realized that the driver 
of the other car was traveling at such a rate of speed and that he did not intend 
to slow down or stop. He had the right of way notwithstanding a provision of the 
Uniform Highway Traffic Act, which had been adopted in the State, that the driver 
on the left shall yield the right of way to the driver on the right since he was only 
20 feet from the intersection when the other car was at leagt 100 feet therefrom. 


| But if the driver of the other car had the right of way under the statute he for- 


feited the right by approaching the intersection at a negligent rate of speed. 
Glynn v, Krippner et al.; C. C. A. 8, No. 9315, July 19, 1932. 


NCE—Manufacture: of dangerous machine—Manufacturer’s liability to 
pts re user in absence of privity of contract—Manufacturer’s notice of defect— 

ect— 
anes of a reaping and threshing machine at a hardware store could not 
recover from the manufacturer for injuries sustained when an iron covering over a 
revolving cylinder gave way as he stepped on the covering causing his foot and leg 
to be caught and mangled by the cylinder, on the theory that the manufacturer 
had sold an article which he knew to be imminently dangerous without informing - 
the buyer of the danger and was therefore liable to a third person who was injured 
as @ result of its dangerous condition, notwithstanding the absence of privity of 
contract between the manufacturer and the third person. There was no showing of 
actual knowledge on the part of the manufacturer that the machine was imminently 
dangerous to life and limb and such knowledge could not be imputed to the manu- 
facturer because of the fact that it had manufactured the machine. The covering 
was not a latent defect in view of the fact that it was on hinges and could be raised 
and lowered and the thickness of the cover ascertained. The rule that knowledge of 
a defect may be imputed to a manufacturer invcharging him with actual negligence 
as to a subsequent user of the product with whom the manufacturer has had no con- 
tractual relations was therefore inapplicable. The fact that the machine had been 
used for more than five years without injury to persone using it conclusively estab- 
lished that it was not imminently dangerous to life and limb when the manufacturer 
| sold it. 
| Lynch v. International Harvester Co. of Amer., etc.; C. C. A, 10, No. 579, July 
18, 1932. 


| Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


| ARBITRATION—State Arbitration Act—Enforcement of agreement to arbitrate 
under State act in Federal court— 


\ 


| Cases, 


contract under the State law, and en-j|as that which petitioner invokes, cannot 
forceable under that law in the State|enlarge the right to proceed in a Fed-| 
court. “The question is oné of remedy,|eral court sitting in equity, and the| 
and not of right.” | Federal court may, therefore, be obliged 
It is undoubtedly true that a Federal| to deny an equitable remedy which the 
court in proper cases may enforce State | plaintiff might have had in a State court. 
laws; but this principle is applicable only Pusey & Jones v. Hanssen, supra.” 
when the State Legislature invoked,| In Matthews et al. v. Rodgers et al., 
creates or establishes a substantive or gen- | 284 U. S. 521, 529, decided’ on Feb. 15, 
eral right. 1932, the Supreme Court said: 


‘ 
The rights of the parties herein, we re-| “While local statutes may create new 


Ing Pacific Indemnity Co. v. Insurance| 
Co. of North America, 2® F. (2d) 930, 932, | 
in which the identical California, statute | 
here involved was under consideration, the | 
|late Judge Rudkin, of this court, quoted | 
|from the Berkovitz case, supra, in part as} 
follows: 

“Applied to the case of Berkovitz & 
Spiegel, these principles of presumptions 
require that arbitration be enforced. The 


pursuant to an arbitration agreement. 


remedy and not a@ substantive right. Fed 
force a purely remedial or procedural St 
| Act (28 U. S. C. A. 724) was not appli 
| excepted from the provisions of the act. 





not to procedure in the Federal courts. 





peat, grew out of the contract for the |rights, for the protection of which re-| 


, 7 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) Assn., etc., v. Catz American Co., etc. (C. 


A Federal court for a district of California did not have jurisdiction to require 
the payty to a contract to arbitrate disputes under the California Arbitration Act 


The procedure prescribed by the act is 


peculiarly adaptable to the State courts of California and it would be difficult if not 
impossible to harmonize it with the Federal law and procedure. 


The act creates a 
eral courts are without jurisdiction te qp- 
ate law in equity cases, The Conformity 
cable since equity causes are specifically 

Nor was the Rules of Decisions Act (28 


U. 8. C. A. 725) applicable inasmuch as such statute refers to substantive law and 


—California Prune and Apricot Growers 
C. A. 9.) —7 U.S. Daily, 1158, Aug. 20, 1932. 


| jured by the insured. It seems to me that 


stick to his story for its benefit, there 
could be no claim of lack of cooperation. 

The defense made is an affirmative one. 
Is there proof of reliance? The majority 
find it in the payment by “the company” | 
of $500 on a burglary policy. But it was 
another company—the Maryland Insur- 
ance Company—and not appellant. That 
company’s insurance against burglary and | 
appellant’s insurance against liability, 
were incorporated in the same policy, but | 
the appellant cannot on that account avail 
itself of another company’s loss, 





Evidence Regarding 


Chance for Settlement 


But even if it were the same company, 
the fact that it believed the story when 
the burglary policy was paid is not con- 
clusive evidence that it believed it when | 
the damage suit was tried, months later. 
It is suggested that, the company might | 
have settled the case, except for insured’s 
statement. But such surmise finds ‘no| 
support in the record, for there is no in- 
timation of any opportunity to settle for 
less than the verdict, or the face of the 
policy. ; 

The only evidence in the record of | 
reliance is the significant circumstance 
that while the adjuster interviewed other | 
witnesses from leads given by Buffalo, he 
failed to testify as to what he learned from 
them; and the very weak statement 
by the adjuster that “I was rather 
under the impression” that Buffalo was | 
not in the car. I think therefore that the 
trial court was justified in finding that 
the company failed to establish that it 
relied upon Buffalo's statement. | 

The frequently quoted excerpt from the 
opinion of Judge Cardoza, in Coleman v. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 247 N. Y. 
271, 160 N. E. 367, relied upon by the 
majority, sheuld be read in connection 
with the case before that court. No ques- 
tion of an untrue statement was there 
involved. 





Previous Decisions 


Of Courts on Question 


The insured in that case refused to 
give any information, or sign an answer, 
unless the company would pay him for 
the information. The Court of Appeals. 
of New York does not consider the Cole- 
man Case as holding that a false state- 
ment amounts to a breach of the co- 
operation clause as a matter of law. 

In the later case of Seltzer v. In- 
demnity Ins. Co., 252 N. Y. 330, 169 N. E. 
403, it appeared that the insured made 
a statement to the insurer which ex- 
culpated him from liability; at the trial 
he declined to testify in accordance with 
the statement. The trial court was re- 
versed because it did not submit the ques- 
tion of co-operation to the jury. 

Where the evidence ,is uncontradicted, 
and where only one conSlusion can reason- 
ably be drawn therefrom, whether the co- 
operation clause has been breached is a 
question of law. This was held, and 
properly so, in the Coleman and Rolph 
cited in the majority opinion, 
where the insured refused any informa- 
tion, or declined to sign an answer or 
attend. the trial. 

Where the evidence conflicts, or where 
different conclusions may be drawn, the 
question is for the jury. Seltzer y. In- 
demnity Ins. Co., supra, Metropolitan 
Casualty Co. v.. Blue, 219 Ala. 37, 121 So. 
25, and cases cited in Note, 72 A. L, R. 
1454. The majority opinion holds that 
but one conclusion may be drawn from 
this record. 


Extent of Protection | 
Under Liability Policy 


It seems to me that where an insured 
denies responsibility for the accident, aids 
in securing witnecses, employs counsel 
to assist in the defense, and does every- 
thing the company requests to assist in 
defeating the claim, there is support for 
a finding that the condition was not 
breached. 

The protection of liability insurance has 
been quite generally extended, either by 
statute or contract, to third persons in- 


this decision seriougly impairs that pro- 
tection, for it appéars that the insurer 
will escape liability to the public when- 








ever the insured makes a statement of | 


Seppe, F. & 


Rouse, C. M. History of the Gallup light and 
water situation, from 1899 to 1931 inclusive, 
. Gallup, N. M., 1932. 32-10171L 
A short history of the 
Prof. . . . and Prof. C. Loffier, Ph. D.; 
adaptation from German by H. A. From< 
ae. ed. by Arthur Preuss. 567 p. St. Louis, 
erder, 1932. 32-10203 
Skariatina, Irina. A world begins. . .. (Mrs, 
V. Blakeslee). 304 ~* N. Y¥., H. Smith, 1932. 
32-26374 
Soothill, Mrs. L. (Farrar). A passport to 
China; tale of her sojourning amongst 4 
strangely interesting people, . .. forewor 
by daughter, Lady Hosie; illus. ... 339 Ps 
illus.: London, Hodder and Stoughton, ft 


Pes, 


32- 

Spring, G. M. The vitalism of Count de 
Gobineau, . . . 303 p, (Publications of tha 
Institute of French studies, inc.) N. Y., 
1932. 32-10104 


Superheater company. Superheat engineering 
lata; a handbook on the generation and 
use of superheated steam and related sub< 
jects. 7th ed., rev., 3d os with re- 
vised steam tables . . . 253 p., illus. N. Y., 
Superheater co., 1932. 32-10172 

Swope, Eugene. The Roosevelt bird sanctuary 
anthology, compiled by . . ., . M. Swope 
and A. D. Weekes, foreword by F. M. Chap- 
man... 298 p. N. ¥., Sears pub. co. 1932. 

32-26379 

Thar she blows; an early. New Bedford whal- 
ing yarn, with an pemoeentey note and 
drawings by Paul Johnston. 22 p., 

N. Y., Random house, 1931 - 
Twitchett, E. G. Life of a seaman, Thomas 
Cochrane, 10th earl of Dundonald, 
288 p. London, Wishart & co., 1931. 

- 32-10208 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS “™ 
AND PUBLICATIONS * 


Utilization of Big! eaf Maple of Pacific Northe 
west—June, "1932, Cir. No, 225, Forest Service, 
U. 8S. Dept. Agri. Apply at Service. 

, Agr32-802 

Bean Diseases and Their Control—-Farmers’ 
Bull. No. 1692, Bur. Plant Industry, U. S. 
Dept. Agri. Apply at Bur. Agr32-803 

Bureau of Standards Journal of Research— 
Aug. 1932, Vol. 9, No. 2, Bur. Standards, 
U. S. Dept. Commerce, Price $3 per re. 

32-26836-26945 


Swimmer Manuscript—Bull. 99, Bur: Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. 
Apply at Bur. 32-26947 

Yuman and Yaqui Music—Bull. 110, Bur, 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Apply at Bur. 26948 

Port of Wilmington, Del. and Ports on the 
Delaware River Below Philadelphia—Port 
Ser. No. 4, Part 2, Bur. Operations, U. S. 
Shipping Board. Apply at Bur. 32-26949 , 

Supervised Farm Practice Planning—June, 
1932, Bull. No. 163, Agricultural Series No. 
41, Federal Board for Vocational Educ. 
Price 10 cents. E32-486 

Fedeyal Oil Conservation Board Surveys of 
National Petroleum Requirements for Sea- 
sonal Periods of 1932-1931,1930—Federal Oil 
Conservation Board. Price 5 cents. 

32-26048 


Members of Tax Board 
Are Appointed in Maine 


Augusta, Me., Aug. 19. 

Governor Gardiner has named Stephen 
J. Haggerty of Augusta and Delmon 
Emerson of {sland Falls as members of 
the hoard of equalization of the State Tax 
Bureau. 

These members will serve with the State 
Tax Assessor, Frank H. Holley, on call 
by him’ “to equalize the State and county 
taxes among the several towfis and un- 
organized townships in the manner pro- 
vided by law.” 


illus. 
0098 


. 





facts to the insurer disclosing that he was 
not at fault; if the jury believes him, 
there is no judgment and no liability; 
if the jury does not believe him, and a 
judgment follows, the insurer escapes 
liability by alleging that the insured made 
an untrue statement, which the third 
party plaintiff must admit if he is to be 
consistent wilth his testimony atthe first 
trial. 

If an untrue statement is conclusive 
proof of a lack of co-operation, this un- 
fortunate result may be deplored, but it 
cannot change the contract. But the 
company did not condition the liability 
upon the accuracy of the statements made 
to it by the insured, but upon his co- 
operation in defense. Believing that there 
is. support in the record for the trial 
court’s finding of fact, I think the judg- 
ment should be affirmed, 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP« 
TOL, Washington, D. C., August 19, 1932, 
SEALED BIDS wil! be received in this office 
until 3 P. M., Friday, August 26, 1932, and then 
pune opened for the removal of noncom« 
ustible material from the Capitol Power 
Plant, Washington, D. C., during the fiscal 
zeae ending June 30, 1933. Complete informa# 
ion and bidding forms may be obtained ui 
application to this office. DAVID L 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL. “ag 
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PUBLIC -UTILITIES 


Alabama Order 
Reseinded. for 
Two Utilities 


Further Action Taken With |. 


Respect to Fees Paid to 
Holding Companies With- 
out Commission Approval 


Montgomery, Ala., Aug. 19. 
The Public Service Commission has res- 
cinded its order, so far as the Alabama 
Power Co., and the Southern Bell Tele- 
)phone & Telegraph Co., are concerned, 
forbidding the payment of fees or charges 
to holding companies until proof of the 
reasonableness of such payments had been 
passed upon by the Commission. 
An investigation is being continued into 


Utility Commission 
To Be Investigated 


Pennsylvania Senate Orders In- 
quiry Into Relations With 
Public Utilities 


Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 19. 
The Senate has adopted a resolution 
for an investigation of the Public Service 
Commission. The resolution calls for a 
committee of seven members consisting of 
Senator W. S. Rial, chairman; Senators 
Sarnuel W. Salus, William H. Earnest, 
Charles H. Clippinger, James J. Coyne, 
Wiliam D. Pethick. and Warren R. 
Roberts. 

The committee, it was stated, will meet 
about Sept. 1 to map ut its procedure. 
An appropriation of $100,000 for expenses 
has been made. No counsel has yet been 
— to have charge of the investiga- 

on. : 

Under the terms of the resolution, the 
; Serate committee will investigate the rela- 


tions between Public Service Commission- 
ers and utilities. 





a the American Gas & Power Co. 


aymen ingham Gas Co., to 
payments by the Birming’ Governor Pinchot asked that Attorney 
General William A. Schnader be given 
charge by the Senate of the legal end of 
the investigation. He will be consulted, 
it was stated, but. the committee plans to 
engage its own attorney. 

_The Governor in a statement said that 
the Senate’s failure to have Mr. Schnader 
prosecute the case is an attempt on the 
part of the Senate to “whitewash” the 
Commission’s dealings with utilities. 


Desist Orders Issued 


In answering the Commission’s report, 
issued last July, when payments to hold- 
ing companies were forbidden, the Ala- 
bama Power Co., stated that the relations 
existing between it and the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation did not 
come within the terms of the order. 

Company’s Position 

The company’s position was set forth in 
part as follows: 

“The holding company in our situation | 
is the Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration (of Delaware), and this company 
owns the common stock of the Alabama 
Power Co.; but this holding company does 
not own any part of the stock of the 
service company, nor does it perform any 
management, supervision, or service of 
that character, and no payments are made 
to the holding: company for such pur- 
poses. * * * The service of this character 
is rendered by the service company, all 
= — of stock of which are owned 
by the operating companies and the fees| . 
and charges are paid by the Alabama | Cease and desist orders were issued 
Power Co. tc the service company. * * *|@eainst 16 ‘companies by the Federal 
‘. we .~ been mame oe there may | Trade Commission during July as a result 

e an absence of arms length bargaining | of complaints charging these firms with 
between this company and the _ service violating the provisions relating to un- 


company; but, as we have pointed out 
akove, the service company is wholly |fir competition of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Commission has 


owned by the operating companies, and 


Action Taken in Month by 
Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on Various Counts 


Against 16 Concerns 


the service is rendered on a cooperative 
basis.” It was stated the service company 
was paid $117,626.72 for six months ended 
June 30, 1932. 


Commission Opposes Contention 

The Commission, however, did not agree 
with the power company regarding its 
relationship to the service company and 
held that the service contract did come 
within the terms of the Commission's 
order. 

The answer, the Commission said, is 
similar to the answer which has been 
made by the Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. “in so far as the general 
nature of the service performed and to 
be performed by the service company for 
the respondent under service contract.” 

View Expressed 

Continuing, the Commission said: “We 
do not question that such services are 
valuable and we have actual knowledge 
as to the rendition of the services in some 
instances which have come to our at- 
tention. The answer itself, shows that 
these services are difficult to evaluate in 
dollars. The very fact that this is true, 
however, makes more necessary and rea- 
sonable the view that we take that the 
rate payers of every company should have 
full opportunity,, through those who are 
provided by law for this purpose, to know 
that all these matters are being properly 
done and that reasonable charges are be- 
ing made therefor. 

“What is said in this report is not said 
with any special reference to this re- 
spondent (the power company), whose 
service contract and plan appear in some 
*respects to be fairer and more fairly or- 
ganized than those which we have found 
to exist in other instances.” 


Staff and Funds Insufficient 


The Commission stated, however, that 
it has not! the staff or funds that would 
enable it examine the books and rec- 
ords to “see that the job is being done 
in the right sort of way.” 

Upon answer of the respondent, the 
Commission said: “We cannot say that 
the amount of money being paid out by 
respondent for said services rendered and 
to be rendered under said service con- 
tract are so disproportionate to the serv- 
ices rendered therefor as to be tainted 
with fraud or bad faith; or gross mis- 
management to the detriment of the hold- 


ers of the securities of such company, | 


or to the injury of the rate payers.” 


The Commission declared, however, that 


“neither this report nor the order issued 
herein is intended to constitute any find- 
ing by this Commission as to the rea- 
sonableness, vel non, of the fees, charges 
or monies paid and to be paid under said 


service contract in any rate proceeding | 


of the respondent.” 


Sales of 369 Million Made 
By Chain Shoe Stores 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
about 3 by adjustments for stores opened 
in the census year. 

Sixty per cent of all the chain shoe 
stores are located in the geographic areas 
of which New York and Chicago are the 
centers. 

An analysis of the influence of the size 
of the city upon expenses discloses it is 
typical that the larger the city, the greater 
is the cost of rent, taxes, salaries, adver- 
tising, and nearly all expenses, and unless 
the sales volume per store is correspond- 
ingly greater, the result is bound to be a 
higher operation cost in relation to sales. 

More than 75 per cent of the total sales 
of all shoe store chains is in cities of 
‘more than 100,000 population. Another 

5.6 per cent is in cities of 100,000 to 
25,000. Only 17.2 per cent is in cities of 
25,000 to 10,000, and 2 per cent in places | 
under 10,000. 

In general the chains selling in the 
lower price groups operate at a lower ex- 
pense rate and at a lower pay-roll rate 
than other chains. 

It appears that only aBout 5 per cent 
of the total sales of all shoe store chains 
is on a credit basis. 

Further details regarding shoe-store 
chains are contained in the bulletin, “Re- 


just announced in its monthly statement 


of work. Three cases were also dis- 
missed during the month, the Commis- 


mission’s statement relative to this phase 
of its activities follows in full text: 
After a formal complaint has been 
tried, the Commission considers all the 
facts in the case and decides whether to 


from the practices charged or dismiss the 
complaint. Orders to cease and desist 


They are listed as follows: 


Acquisition of stock to lessen competi- 
tion or create a monopoly: 

1498—Arrow-Hart & Hegeman, Inc., 
Hartford, manufacturer of electrical wir- 
ing devices. ‘ 

Distributor claiming to be manufac- 
turer: 1567—Franklin Paint Company; 
1573—Madison Paint Company; 
Progress Paint Company, all of Cleve- 
land, distributors of paints. 

Lottery: 1862—A. S. Douglis and Com- 
pany and others, Chicago, distributor of 
general merchandise. 7 

Misbranding Cases 

Misbranding: 
turing Company, New Bedford, manufac- 
turer of blankets. 

1909—W. Sheinker and Son and others, 
New York City, manufacturer of flavor- 
|ing extracts. 
1912—Limoges China Company, Se- 
|bring, O., manufacturer of earthenware 
and porcelain. 

1990.—Blatz Brewing Company, 
waukee, manufacturer of malt syrups. 
|__ 2030.r-Greenberg and Josefsberg, New 
| York City, importers of wooden rulers. 

2043.—Bulova Watch Company, New 
York City, manufacturer of watches. 

Manufacturer representing purchased 
| commodities as commodities manufactured 
}in his own plant: 

1929.—Brown Fence and Wire Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer and distributor 
of posts and fencing. 

Selling domestic products as and for 
| imported products: 

*1940.—Elby Extract Company, New York 
City, manufacturer of flavoring extracts. 

False Advertising Cases 


False and misleading advertising: 





| 


| 


ufacturer of a hair dye, uses the trade 
name “Insecto Rapid Notox,” and repre- 
sents that the product contains no toxic 
or poisonous para : 

1987.—National Railway Instruction Bu- 
reau, East St. Louis, engagéd in furnishing 
correspondence courses of instruction in 
railway training, inserts advertisements in 
the “Help Wanted” columns implying of- 
fers of employment, represents that posi- 
tions are plentiful and that students will 
be placed, and quotes the regular price of 
the course as a special reduced price. 


1991.—Princess Silk Mills, New York 
City, distributor of fabrics and women’s 
clothing, uses the words “Satin,” “Chiffon,” 
“Pongee” and “Shantung” to designate 
garments not made of silk, and the word 
“Linene” to designate merchandise not 
made Qf flax, without using conspicuous 
;Statements in immediate conjunction 
therewith, showing the true composition 
of the materials. 

Orders of Dismissal: 


1689.—McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Balti- 
more, manufacturer of drugs and proprie- 
tary medicines. 


1765.—Textile Bag Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and others, Detroit, an association 
of members engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton and burlap bags. 

1939.—Patuxent Guano Company, Balti- 


more, distributor of a commercial fer- 
tilizer. + 


Utility Protests Reduction 


In South Carolina Rates 


Columbia, 8S. C., Aug. 19. 

Declaring that its present rates for elec- 
tric service do not yield a fair return on 
the present fair value of its property, the 
Broad River Power Co. has filed with the 


1575— 


Mil-| 


1452.—Inecto, Inc., New York City, man- | 


® the 


tail Distribution by Shoe Chafns.” Copies 
are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at the price 
of 5 cents each. Remittance may be 
made by postal money order (but not| fair value of its electric property is in ex- 
postage stamps), express money order,|cess of $26,600,000, and that for the year 
check made payable to the Superintendent | ended June 30, 1932, the net operating 
of Documents, or by currency sent at| income amounted to approximately 3 per 
sender's risk. cent on this valuation. 


State Railroad Commission a_ protest 
against the reduction of about 20 per cent 
recommended by the Commission's elec- 
tric utilities division. 


The company claims that the present 
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Arbitration Act 
Not Enforceable 
In Federal Court 


California Statute Did Not 
Confer Jurisdiction to 
Compel Conciliation of 
Dispute, Court Rules 


. 


Charles Nodder, an examiner. 
| 


(Continued from Page 4.] 
statute was enacted after the contract had | 
been made, but before a remedy was in- 
voked. The range of choice is governed 
by the remedies available at the time 
when the choice is made.” 

Judge Rudkin also quoted a part of | 
the decision already transcribed herein,| 
supra. 

In Atlantic Fruit Co. v. Red Cross Line 


the Class B stock of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. Has this stock carried the 
voting control of the company since Jan, 3, 
1925? 5 

A. It has. 

Q. Has it carried the sole voting control? 

A, It does now. 

Q. Who has held it since it was issued? 

A. Associated Securities Corporation. 


reclassified? 

A. The same corporation. 

Q. The Associated Securities Corporation, as 
we have seen, is owned by Associated Elec- 


{Co. vy. Trinidad Lake Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


(C. C. A. 2), 5 F (2d) 218, 219, the court | 
said: 

“There are instances in which new sub- 
stantive legal rights created by the state 
may be enforced by remedies of its own 
in the admiralty, but it is entirely plain 
that this matter of arbitration, whether 
based on a New York statute or resting 
upon traditional and judge-made law, is 
wholly matter of remedy.” 

Again, in Lappe v. Wilcox, 14 F. (2d) | 
861, 864, we find the following language: 

“It is clear that this arbitration statute 
relates to the remedy, and not to sub- 
stantive rignts. (Berkovitz case cited.)” 


++ +- 

See also, The Silverbrook, 18 F, (2d) 
144, 145; Aktieselskabet Korn-Og Foderstof 
Kompagniet v. Rederiaktiebolaget. Atlan- 
ten, 232 F. 403, 405, affirmed in The At+ 
lanten, 252 U. S. 313, in which the Dis- 
trict Court observed, “Such clauses, if re- 
garded as conditions precedent to any ac- 
tion, have, I believe, nearly always been 
held to touch the remedy, and not the 
right”; United States Asphalt Refining 


(two cases), 222 F. 1006, 1011-1012. 

The appellee relies strongly upon Pa-| 
cific Indemnity Co. v. Insurance Co. of 
North America, supra, decided by this 
court. A study of that case, however, dis- 
closes that the question here involved 
was neither raised nor considered in that 


tric Properties, a Massachusetts trust? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that company was owned, according 
to your information, by Mr. Mange and Mr. 
Hopson? 

A. That is true. 

Q. We_come now to the issue.of Class B 
stock. How many shares were authorized | 
in 1925? 

A. 300,000 shares. 

Q. Was the total authorized amount issued? 

A. 300,000 was the total amount issued. 

Q. This was issued as the result of what? 

A. As a result of the reclassification of 
common stock. 

> 4.4 

Q. You say in your report that “In the ac- 
count of the company the amount accumu- 
lated in the common stock account was trans- 
ferred to the stated capital account for Class 
B stock?” ‘ 

A. That is true. 

Q. What do you mean by the expression, 
“the amount accumulated in the common 
stock account?” 

A. We have already gone over the common 
stock account and shown how that account 
had been built up, first of all by the Iis- 
suance of some 6,000 shares or securities—— 

Q. That was the old common stock? 


A. The old common stock; that was broken 
down on a 10-to-1 basis; then certain amounts 
were transferred from capital and corporate 
surplus account to the stated capital for 
what was then common stock. After the sale 
ef 2,000,000 new shares of Class B stock an 
amount of $20,000, or 1 cent per share, was 
added to the old account, and then the en- 
tire balance of $6,920,000 was transferred to 
the Class B stated capital. . 

Q. The amount at which the common stock 
had been carried prior to this reclassifica- 
tion was transferred to the stated capital 
account for Class B stock, is that it? 

A. That is correct, 


|parties to proceed to arbitration in ac- 
sion reported. That portion of the Com-| 





‘Interstate Business 


order the respondent to cease and desist: 


| 
| 


were made public in 16 cases in July. | 


1873—Beacon Manufac- | 


| 


} 
| 


; report by the Federal Power Commission, | 


\deaths were the result of accidents which 


litigation. 
We therefore believe that the order and| 
decree of the lower court, directing the 


Q. That is, the 300,000 shares of Class B 
stock were set up at the same valuation 
which prior to the classification had been 
carried for the old common stock; is that 


cordance with the agreement, should be 
reversdil. 
Order reversed. 


Q. That is how much’per share for the 
Class B stock? 

A, That is $23 per share. 

Q. In September, 1925, the authorization for 
Class B stock was increased from *300,000 
shares to how many? 

A. 2,300,000 shares. 

+++ 

Q. Were they sold? 

A. They were sold at 1 cent per share. 

Q. To whom? 

A. To the holders of the 300,000 shares of the 
then outstanding Class B stock. 

Q. Thereupon the Class B stock was re- 
classified, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir, it was again reclassified. 


In Electricity Grows. 


Volume Transmitted Difficult to | 
Determine, Says Power Board 


(Continued from Page 1.) 





Q. Into 2,000,000 shares of common and how 
many shares of Class B? 

A. 300,000 shares of Class B. 

Q. Was any change made in the account for 
the stated value of the Class B stock? 

A. There was none. 

Q@. Class B stock then remained with the 
same stated value on the books of the com- 


State lines is increasing each year in 
volume. 

The report by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, now in press, gives some detailed 
information on this topic received from 
the licensee companies and the systems | 
to which these operating units belong. | 

Thus, it appears that in the Electric | 
Bond & Share System, the interstate busi- 
ness, computed in terms of the licensee 
output, ranges for the different units from 
9 per cent for the Idaho Power Co. to 
more than 70 per cent for the Utah Power 
& Light Co., and 74 per cent for the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 

For the Middle West Utilities group, | 
corresponding figures are 24.7 per cent 
for Florida Power Corporation, 22.5 per | 
cent for Kentucky Utilities. Central | 
Public Service group reports its inter- | 
state transmission as less than 4 per cent. 
In the two licensed companies coming 
under the Standard Gas & Electric group, 
the Louisville Gas & Electric Co. reports 
17.7 per cent and the California-Oregon | 
Power Co., 34 per cent. 

The reports filed from the Common-| 
wealth & Southern group show that the 
licensed plants of the Alabama Power Co. 
and the Georgia Power Co. contribute 
about 46 per cent of the power put into 
&@ pool from which nearly 20 per cent of 
the current moves across State lines. 

The sharpest contrast between systems 
is found in the Middle Eastern States. 
The Niagara-Hudson group, which ranks | 
first among the Federal licensees in the 
amount of power generated, transmitted 
no current out of the State of New York. 
On the other hand, the Susquehanna 
Electric Co. of the United Gas Improve- 
ment group delivers at the State. line 98.4 
per cent of the output from its Cono- 
wingo plant. 

With these quantitative facts in mind, 
general ee ~~. the whole country postion of the shares? 
are seen not to tell the whole story. Regu- | , I iting an ac- 
lation of the interstate commerce in elec-| ae nr ttd Capival ee. B 
tricity is, as stated in last year’s annual | Stock’ with $3,580,000, which ts the difference 


between the amount of the book value of the 
stock, that is, $13,920,000 and $35 per share. 

Q. We are dealing with how many shares of 
Class B stock? 

A. With a total of 500,000 shares. 

Q. This 500,000 shares had a stated value) 
of $35 a share and amounted to how much? 

A. $17,500,000. 


Q. Until when? 

A, Until December, 1929. 

Q. What happened then? 

A. A further amount of 200,000 shares were 
issued to Associated Securities Corporation 
in exchange for a like number of Class A 
common stock shares of Associated Gas & 
Electric Company. 

+++ 


Q. Both kinds of stock being given a value 
of how much in exchange? : 

A, $35 per share. 

Q. At Dec. 31, 1928, therefore there were out- 
standing how many shares of Class B? 

A, 500,000 shares. 

Q. With a book value of how much? 

A. $13,920,000. 

Q. Or an average of how much per share? 

A. $27.84 per share. 

Q. Will you,tell us, please, in summary form, 
how these 500,000 shares were issued, and what 
they were issued for? 

A. As common stock, shares with a par value 
of $600,000 were issued for securities acquired; 
for cash there were issued shares with a 
book value of $20,000; as stock dividends there 
were issued shares with a book value of $490,- 
ooc, and amounts were transferred from 
surplus account sggreseting $5,810,000; that 
totaled $6,920,000. lass B shares were ex- 
changed for Class A shares of a value of $7,- 
000,000, giving a total book value at Dec. 31, 
1929, of $13,920,000. 

+~++ 

Q. I take it from what you have said that 
Class B shares were issued as stock dividends? 

A. No, Class B shares were never issued as 
stock dividends, but when Class B was the old 
common stock dividends were issued in the old 
common stock. 

Q. What do you mean by this statement that 
transfers from surplus accounted for $5,810,000 
of the total book vacue assigned to Class B 
stock Dec. 31, 1929? 

A. Those are the several items which were 
transferred while the stock was common stock. 

Q. Now, we come to a discussion of the cap- 
ital surplus for Class B stock; what entries 
have been made in connection with the dis- 


“of wide diversity of importance as re- 
lated to the several States” and yet a 
matter “beyond the regulatory power of 
the States, even in the absence of Con- 
gressional action.” 








Decline in Fatalities From Auto Accidents 
In 86 Cities Continues for 4-week Period 


limits is desirablé. Such figures are avail- 
able for the four-week period ending Aug. 
6, 1932, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1931 for all of the 86 cities, | 
the four week figure in 1932 being 397, as! 
contrasted with 540 for the corresponding | 
four weeks in 1931. 

Considering by four-week periods since | 
January, 1929, total deaths from automo- | 
the city, although some accidents’ oc- bile accidents, whether within the city! 
curred outside of the city limits. | limits or outside, the lowest total (482) ap-| 

For comparison, the number of deaths| Pears for the four-week period ending 
due to automobile accidents within city| Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (876) for 

+the four-week period ending Jan. 23, 1932. 

Total number of deaths reported by 86 cities. Four weeks ended: 


Aug. 6, 1932.... FOR. cy Oct. 4, 1930.... ov; 2, 1929,,., 861 | 
July 5, $88. 1931. .684 | Sept. N , 1929 ++ B61 
1932. 1931....695 | Aug. posenee 

-648 | July ... 679 

+» 664 
1111614 
+. + 595 
++. +560 
+s + 0543 | 
+482 
.1635 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that during the four weeks end- 
ing Aug. 6, 1932, 86 large cities in the 
United States reported 515 deaths from 
automobile accidents. This number (515) 
compares with 684 deaths during the four 
weeks ending Aug. 8, 1931. Most of these 


occurred within the corporate limits of 


| 

| > ae 
13. 
15, 
| May 18, 
| 


23. 


Nov. ; 1930. ;;:760 | 


| A. 
1910. 





1932, and Aug. 8, 1931, the totals for all 
the cities were respectively, 8,447 and | 
9,255, which indicate a recent rate of 23.1+ 
per 100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate\of 25.6 or a decrease of 10 per cent 
in the rate during the year. 

Ten cities reported no deaths from auto- | 
mobile accidents for the last four weeks, | 
while four cities reported no deaths from 


For the 52-week periods ending Aug. ‘| 


ing period of 1931. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from auto- 
mobile accidents within city limits or out- 
side were received from all of the 86 cities 
reporting. In these cities in this four- 
week period, the total number of deaths 
from automobile accidents was 514, but 
only 397 of these were due to accidents 
within city limits—(Issued by the Bureau 





| outemactstie accidents for the correspond- of the Census.) 


Expansion of Capitalization 


Of Utility System Described| Plan 


Financial Structure of Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. Shown at Inquiry 


Poeenase in the capitalization of the Associated Gas & Electric Company system 
was described before the Federal Trade Commission June 27 in testimony by 
Transcript of Mr. Nodder’s testimony, just made 
available, sets forth the financial structure of the utility group. Examination of 
the witness was conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. Publication of excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s 
testimony was begun in the issué of Aug. 18 and continues as follows: 


+ 
Q. We turn to page 671, where you discuss 


Edgar 
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Q. These were carried on the books with a 
total stated value of how much? 

A. $13,500,000. 

Q. Was this difference of $3,580,000 credited 
to the account styled “Capital Surplus for Class 

Q. Does that mean that that capital surplus 
B stock?” 

A. It was. 

Q. Does that mean that the capital surplus 
account was increasead by adding thereto $3,- 


Q. Who held the stock from which it was! 580,000? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it mean that at the same time that 
such credits were made to capital surplus for 
Class B stock that a corresponding addition 
was made to the assets account which we have 
heard about heretofore that was called “Cost 
of Acquiring Capital?” 

A. That 1s correct. | 

Q. Was that carried by the company as a 
capital asset? 

It was. 
+++ 

Q. In its published balance sheet, did the 
company report the Class B stock in the form 
just described, or did it report the stated capi- 
tal separately from the capital surplus ac- 
count? 

A. It stated the stated capital and the capi- 
tal surplus together, also together with all 
kinds of—with the other two kinds of common 
stock, that is, with the Class A common and 
the straight common. 

Q. And the Class~B, Class A, and common 
were not reported separately? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. We come now to the matter of dividends 
paid on the Class B stock, we have already 
heard something about that in connection 
with your description of the issuance of Class 
A stock. Has the Class B stock participated 
equally on a share basis with Class A in the 
priority dividend of $2 a share? 


. It has. 
Q. And also in the additional dividends paid 
to Class A? 


A. It has. 

Q. What dividends have actually been id 
the holders of Class B stock since the creation 
of that type of stock? 

A. In 1925, there were paid $423,253.75; in 
1926, $686,460; 1927, $600,000; 8, ,000; 
1929, $666,666.67. 

Q. Making a total of how much? 

. $2,985,380.42. 
. To whom were these dividends paid? 
. Associated Securities Corporation. 
. In what form? 
. In Class A stock. 
Q. Now, we come to the discussion of the 





| preferred stock issues of this company, the 
| Associated Gas é& Electric Company, as of 


Dec, 31, 1929, there were autstanding how many 
—a kinds of preferred stock? 
. Five, 
Q. First there. was the original series per- 
ferred $3.50? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Liquidation value, $50 per share? 
A. Yes, sir. 
++ 
Q. Then there was the $5 dividend series pre- 
ferred? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. What was the next? 
. $6 dividend series preferred. 


. Next? 

. $6.50 dividend series preferred. 
. Next? 

. $7 dividend series preferred. 

Q. The original certificate of incorporation, 
issued back in 1907, authorized the issuance of 
how many shares of preferred? 

A. 5,000 of preferred and 10,000 shares ‘of 
common. 

Q. The original statement of preferences 
pertaining to these shares was amended by 
certificates filed when? 
pt. 28, 1909; Dec. 23, 1909, and Aug. 1, 


Q. Class A stock was created and Class B 
stock substituted for common stock and the 
respectve — of Class A and Class B de- 
fined by certificate filed Jan. 3, 1925? 

A. That is true. 

Q. When was the $6 dividend preferred series 
preferred stock created? 

A. It was created and a new statement of 
preferences authorized by certificates filed 
March 20, 1925. 

Q. When was the $7 dividend series pre- 


} ferred stock created? 


A. That was created and a new statement 
of preferences authorized by certificate filed 
May 5, 1925. 

Q@. When was the $6.50 dividende -series 
created? 

A. That series was created and a new state- 
ment of preferences authorized by certificate 
filed July 30, 1925. 

Q. What about the creation of $5 and $5.50 
dividend series preferred stock? 

A. They were created and a new statement 
of preferences authorized by certificate filed 


| May 4, 1927. 


Q. Were additional amended statements of 
preference made from time to time? 
A. There were. 
+++ 


Q. I will base some questions on a section 
that begins at page 6876, entitled “Stock Pre- 
viously Carried at Liquidation Values.” Were 
the preferred stocks of the company carried 
on the books of the company for a number of 
years at liquidation value? 

A. They were. 


Q. Any difference between that value and 
the avails of the issue being treated now? 

A. pret or cregit to “Cost of Acquiring 
Capital,” if the sales’ price was greater than 
the liquidation price, there was a credit to the 
“Cost of Acquiring Capital.” If the stock was 
sold at a price less than the liquidation value, 
a charge was made to the “Cost of Acquiring 


' Capital.” 


Q. In November, 1928, what series of entries 
occurred that relate to this matter? 

A. A series of entries were made whereby 
the so-called “discount’—and by discount I 
mean the difference between the liquidation 
value and the sales price—was charged to 
“Cost of Acquiring Capital” and the account 
“Capital Surplus” for the certain class of 
stock was credited, the capital stock accounts 
themselves refiecting the actual payment re- 
ceived therefor, and the capital surplus for 
such class of stock reflecting the “discount” 
and “premium,” so called, upon such sale. 

Q. When the stock was sold for less than its 
liquidation value, the amount of the differ- 
ence was charged to or added to this asset 
account called “Cost of Acquiring Capital’’? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the same amount was credited to a 
capital surplus account for that particular 
stock? 

A. Yes, sir, credited or charged, as the case 
may be. } 
Q. That is, 
excess of the liquidation value of the stock, it 
was a credit against the cost of acquiring 
capital or a reduction thereof, was it not? 

A. That is true. 


| for that stock, thereby reducing that? 


A, That is true. 
Q. Discounts were involved in the reacquisi- 
tions as well as in the’ original sales? 
A. That is true. 
++ + 
Q. How are these reacQuired stocks of the 
company carried in the company’s books? 


A. They were carried in what were termed | 


“reacquired accounts” or “treasury accounts” 
without seemingly any differentiation as to the 
function of each andthe sales of a stock occur 
from the reacquired stock as well as from 
the original issue. 

Q. I presume this made your work compli- 
cated and difficult? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Have there been further complications | 


in this respect? 
A. Yes, sir,I find that reacquired stock has 


| been charged to the outstanding acount and 


the sales made therefrom. 

Q. The amounts, therefore, of discounts for 
premiums, which have been charged,and which 
are reflected in the “Cost of Acquiriig Capital” 
acoum represent what? 

A. Represent both discounts and/or pre- 
am on original issue, reacquisition and re- 
sale. ‘ 

Q. Have you attempted the separation of 
these several classes of discounts for pre- 
miums? 
usa I did not think the work was jus- 

ed, 

Q. Is it practicable to say absolutely at what 
price the original security issues were made? 

A. It is not. 


Q. 1 understand that some of these trans- | 
actions in the preferred stock of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company have been carried 
on through Associated Gas & Electric Se- | 
curities Company in exchanges or conversions, | 
or for cash? | 

A. That is true. 

@. In such cases, that is, where the deal | 
has been made through the Securities Com- 
pany, have you for present purposes consid- 
ered them as cash sales on reacquisitions? 

A. I have. 





+ 


| Communications, 
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Insurance Merger ' 
Disapprove 


State Commissioner of Kansas 
Objects to Disposition 
Of $450,000 Surplus 


Topeka, Kans., Aug. 19. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, 
Charlese F. Hobbs, has refused to approve 
the proposed merger of the Kansas Life 
Insurance Co., of Topeka, and the Pyramid 
Life Insurance Co., of Kansas City, Mo. 
The merger has been approved by the 
Missouri Insurance Department. 

After conferring with Assostant State’s 
Attorney John G. Egan, Commissioner 
Hobbs announced that, in his opinion, the 
merger of the two companies, previously 
disapproved and temporarily held up, is 
not valid without approval of the Kansas 
department. 

Commissioner Hobbs takes the ground, 
he said, that the merger would disspiate 
a $450,000 surp:us of the Kansas Life. 
This surplus, Mr. Hobbs said, would be 
absorbed by the Pyramid Life in the 
proposed merger. 

The Kansas Life has operated 17 years. 
Control was purchased by the Pyramid 
two years ago, and the operating depart- 
ment removed to Kansas City, Mo. 

Commissioner Hobbs has refused to re- 
lease the $450,000 worth of securities he 
holds for the Kansas Life, and declares 
he will not do so without a court order. 


Electrical Accidents 


Decline in Wisconsin 


Compensation Paid in Such 
Cases, However, 
Larger Total for Year 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 19. 


Despite a reduction in the number of 


compensable accidents caused by electri- 
cal current, which caused 103 deaths in 
1926 and only 70 in 1931, the total in- 
ts, includ- 
from $80,- 


demnity paid for such accid 
ing those not fatal, increase 
110 to $132,542 in the same period, accord- 


ing to a report by the State Industrial 


Commission. 
Exactly 1,271 compensation cases caused 
by electricity were closed by the Commis- 


sion from 1918 to 1931, it was shown by a 


survey just completed. 


Of these, 243 cases, or nearly one out of 
five, were death cases, the report said. The 


nonfatal cases numbered 1,028, of which 


two were permanent disability cases. The 
compensation cost of these 1,271 casdés 
amounted to $1,173,241, exclusive of ex-| 
penditures for medical aid and funeral | 


benefits. 


years,” the report pointed out. 


nonfatal electricial 
creased yearly from 1926 to 1931. 


rents in 1926 and 70 in 1931. 


1926 to $132,542 in 1931. 


cases.” 


Farmers Repaying Loans 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


within the next week or two. 


Government. 


loans made in 1931. 


| 





be retired. 


Repayments on the 1931 loans continue | 
|to reach the Farmers Seed Loan Office, 
| which handled this operation. When the 
if the amount received was in| last compilation was made, about a month | 
| ago, payments were coming in at the rate | 
|per week of about two-tenths of 1 per 
{cent of the total amount loaned. About 
Q. And a charge against the capital surplus | $47,000,000 was loaned on 1931 crops. Re- 
| payments have reached slightly more than 
60 per cent of the amount loaned, although 
|the percentage repaid in the drought- 
| stircken Northwest has been only about 


10 per cent. 


Building Declines in Canada 


| The total value of building permits is- 
sued by 61 Canadian cities during the first 
| six months of 1932 was $22,577,000, as com- 
pared with $58,950,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931, establishing a record 
low for the 1920-1932 period. During this 


wholesale prices of building materials, the 
ayerage index of the Dominion Bureau of 


1920, to 78.6 for the first half of 1932, or 
about 45.6 per 
Commerce.) 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 19 by the | 


Federal Radio Commission follow: 


W2XH, American Radio News Cor 
New York, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental! license for 95, 99 ke., 750 w. 

WFX, WEB, WKP, WKJ, WQB, WEZ. 
Inc., Rocky Point, N. 
modification of point-to-point license 
change in serial number and primary com- 
munication points. 

There were also received 46 applications for 
amateur station licenses, 


¥ 


Shows | 


“If the overhead costs of insurance or 
self-insurers’ arrangements are included, 
Wisconsin’s industries have paid approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 for compensable electri- 
cal accidents settled during the past 14 


“The annual number of both fatal and | - 
accidents has de- 
There 
were 103 death cases from electrical cur- 


“Contrary to the trend in the number | 
of cases, the total indemnity cost of elec- 
trical accidents increased from $80,110 in 
This increase in 
compensation costs is partly due to in- 
icreased compensation allowances and party 
to an increase in the average severity of 
the injuries, as shown by a higher per- 
|centage of permanent partial disability 


Not Due Until November 


heavy marketing season for wheat and 
cotton is now beginning, and thef@ should 
be a considerable upturn ‘in repayments 


The loan offi¢e has about 600 men in| 
the field checking up on farmers to see 
that they do not market their crops with- 
out paying off the Government's liens.. A} 
few instances of attempts to evade pay- 
ment have been found. Several persons 
in Alabama recently were convicted of 
frauds in connection with Federal crop 
| loans and have been sent to the peniten- 
tiary, and this appears to have had a 
wholesome effect on those who might have 
{contemplated attempts to defraud the 


The collections this year probably will) 
add considerably to the repayments on| 
In many cases, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest where severe 
drought continued Mist year after the dis- 
astrous dry season of 1930, farmers who} 
had been unable to pay their 1931 loans | 
applied for and, received loans in 1932. 
These were required to give liens against 
their crops covering not only the loans 
made in 1932,:but also the loans of 1931. | 
When payment is made, both debts will} 


time, however, a sharp decline occurred in 


| Statistics, based on the 1926 average as 
| 100, falling from 144.5 in January-June, 


cent.—(Department of 


ration, 


RCA | 


for | 


Insurance Rates 
Covering Rural 


Houses Studied 


Increases Have Been Made 
Recently Because of the 
Heavy Loss Experience, 
Says State Commissioner 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 19. 
Insurance rates on farm property, in 
which classification is included residences 


and business property in villages and 
towns having no organized fire fighting 
apparatus, as well as strictiy rural prop- 
erty, have been increased from 25 to 30 
per cent during the last year or two, In- 
surance Commissioner Dan C. Boney says 
he has been informed. 

Also, Commissioner Boney said that five 
or six local one, two and three county 
mutual fire insurance associations, out 
of approximately 20 in operation in the 
State, have gone out of business in the 
last year, 


Heavy Loss Experience 

Regret was expressed by Mr. Boney that 
such local associations have been finding 
it necessary to go out of business, since 
there are so few of the bigger companies 
doing business in the State that want to 
write such insurance, due to the heavy 
loss experience. Normally, when fire 
starts in rural, village or small town prop- 
erty, the property is consumed, since there 
is no organized fire-fighting equipment 
or force and seldom can such property be 
saved. It is a total loss. The result is 
that this business is not sought; in fact, 
is avoided, Mr. Boney states. The farm 
property owner, including unprotected 
community property owner, is lucky to get 
insurance at any rate, he said. 


Operation of Mutuals 


The local mutual associations are organ- 
izations of farmers primarily in one, two 
or three contiguous counties, supported 
by payments from the members. In case 
one has a fire, Mr. Boney explained, the 
amount is paid and assessments are levied 
at the end of the year to make up the _ 
amount paid ou& So many of the farmers 
have been in such financial distress for 
the last two or three years that they have 
not been able to pay the assessments, 
withdrawing from the organization to 
such an extent that closing the associa- 
tions was necessary in five or six cases, 

Except for these mutual associations, 
many rural property owners are unable 
to get their property covered at any rea- 
sonable rate, because of the heavy loss to 
the insuring companies, Commissioner 
Boney said. 





New Hampshire Plans 
Road Loans to Towns 


Cancellation at Next Session of 
Legislature Considered 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
secondary road systems in New Hampshire 
has been taken over by the State. 

This Spring we urged economy in ex< 
penditures in all local communities; tak- 
ing over the maintenance expense as5- 
eee in making tax reductions. This plan 
assisted those with reduced incomes, 
freed additional money to care for the 
destitute and strengthened the credit of 
the communities, 

We have recognized for many months 
that an employment work relief program 
should be undertaken this Fall. The 
object of Fall public work programs 
should be to give employment and permit 
some savings against Wihter needs. The 
expenditure of public monies is justified 
on projects that are of practical, long 
time benefits to communities. Road con< 
struction has more permanent values than 
extra maintenance expenditures, which are 
necessarily of temporary value. eavy 
construction on main lines, however,'em- 
ploys few men, as such construction is 
largely a machine operation. 


Local Roads Favored 


Local road projects carried on under 
efficient engineering planning and super-' 
vision, therefore, combine investment 
value with a relatively high per cent of 
labor employment. Most men everywhere 
would rather work than receive pauper | 
aid. The support of the dependent un- 
employment must be met through direct 
relief or by opportunity to work for wages. 

Monies used from highway funds are 
raised through the gasoline tax and by, 
automobile registration fees. They -are 
not charged back on real property. Direct 
local relief costs, under New Hampshire 
statutes, are directly charged to local tax 
bills. 

The Federal highway relief money allo- 
cated to this State permits us to use these 
funds to match regular Federal appropri- 
ations for: main line heavy construction 
road building and thereby permits us to 
continue our normal] road program while 
construction costs are phenomenally low, 
and at the same time release State funds 
which we want to use on local projects. 
The State has also conserved highway 
funds so that we have available a million 
dollars which might be distributed, if the 
law permitted, for local construction proj< 
ects. 

Distribution to Cities 

The council was unanimous in agreeing 
with me at our last regular meeting that 
it would join me in recommending to the 
next Legislature that this money be dis- 
tributed to the cities and towns of New 
Hampshire under the State aid allotment 
| apportionments laid down by the Legisla- 
ture. We further agreed that we would 
purchase the notes of any town or mu- 
|nicipality up ‘to the allotment amounts 
set forth under the State Aid Act to 
any community faced with an unemploy- 
;}ment emergency. The municipalities have 
power tc act through their city govérn- 
ments and the towns may act through 
special town meetings, by petition through 
their selectmen, on the ground of an 
emergency, to the Superior Court which, 
if granted, shall give said meeting the 
same authority as the annual town 
meeting. 

The court informs me that: 

“Any unusual situation wihch demands 
jimmediate attention through the action 
of town meetings, may be deemed an 
}emergency. This may apply to unemploy- 
|ment, if adequate relief is not otherwise 
available.” 

The Governor, under the Federal re- 
lief bill, may apply for direct aid. for 
those particular communities seriously af- 
fected by the unemployment situation and 
unable to meet that situation, ? 

The State will gladly cooperate with any 
New Hampshire community desirous of 
taking advantage of this loan feature of 
the Federal Finance Corporation fnud, 
| created to loan on seif-liquidating projects, 








Of Air Urged by 


Aeronautic Association Also 


Told by Air Mail Superin-| 


tendent That Service May 
Be Self-sustaining Soon 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
can not do the same with its merchant 
marine of the air. 

Lighter-than-air craft are of great value 
to the Navy in time of war, and during 
peace time every effort should~ be made 
toward continuing their improvement and 
development, since it is too late when war 
is eal Admiral Moffett pointed to 
his own naval experience, commenced on 
sailing ships, and declared that the “Ak- 
ron” was of much stouter construction 
than some of the early vessels upon which 
he served. a i 

A dirigible airship such as the “Akron, 
he asserted, need not fear any weather 
at sea. Such ships can reduce the time 
between the old &nd the new, world by 
from two to two and one-half days, and 
in view of this saving in time every effort 
should be bent toward their improvement 
and development, said Admiral Moffett. 

Program Completed Early 

Admiral Moffett declared that the Navy 

tad completed its five-yqar air program 


a year early and had 1,000 planes, of which | 


4 “ 1 
only 960 were what is termed usefu 
Somes,” or those immediately available 
for war service. : 

He said that no planes were now avail- 
able for the aircraft carrier “Ranger” soon 
to be completed, and unless money 
forthcoming planes will of necessity have 
to be taken from other points and used 
on that vessel. 


1 planes, attack, pursuit, ob-| 
Ra Benigeedl prone Tiny are now equipped | Percentage of durum wheat in the sup- 


with radio, said Admiral Moffett. This 
is necessary because they operate at sea 
and must be in constant touch with their 
mcther ship. During the year, he said. | 
considerable improvement has been made 
by the’ Navy in all its’ various types of 
planes, as to design, power and speed. 
He said that the planes compare favor- 
ably with any in the world. All pilots must 
be able to fly “blind” by the use of in- 
struments, and be prepared to take off or 
return in practically all forms of weather 
solely by the use of instruments, it was 
explained. | 


is | 
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Merchant Marine |World’s Carry-over of Wheat |New Ships Built Permit Required in California Seaway Project 
Estimated to Exceed Last Year |) America Total, ‘or Change in Security Issues 


- Admiral Moffett |Prospects for Crop Reviewed in Summary by 


Agriculture 


tion of the crop, no statement,gan be made 
regarding the size of the 1932 wheat crop 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The position of the supplies already ac- 
counted for is of some significance. The 
exportable surpluses in the United States 
| and Canada promise to be large, but in 
the Danube Basin countries the crop may 
be very little above domestic requirements 
and is reported to be poor in quality. Pre- 
; liminary reports indicate that Russian ex- 
| ports may not be so large as last year. 


Argentina available for export on July 1 
|of a year earlier. 


ported very small stocks of old wheat as 
of July 1, but the new cron in those coun- 





been tightened. The new crop of wheat 
|in Germany promises to be large enough 
to satisfy domestic requirements and the) 
rye crop is also large. | 

The crop of all wheat in the United | 
| States, based on conditions of Aug. 1,| 
| Was forecast to be 722,687,000 bushels, of 
which, 441,788,000 bushels is Winter wheat | 
and 280,899,000 bushels Spring wheat. | 
The carry-over of old wheat into the 1932-| 
33 season was reported to be about 363,-| 
|000,000 bushels, a large percentage of | 
which was winter wheat. Thus, the pro- 
portions of spring and winter wheats in| 
total supplies for milling during 1932-33} 
| will be more nearly normal than is in-| 
| dicated by the relative sizes of the new) 
|crops of spring and winter wheats. 
There will, however, be a much larger | 


| 


plies for the current season than was the | 
case last year. Total supplies of wheat | 
for the 1932-33 season may be about 125,- | 
000,000 bushels less than the total supply 
for 1931-32. The disappearance of wheat 
during 1931-82 was about the same as the 
disappearance in 1930-31. The level of| 
prices during 1931-32, however, was con- 
siderably under that of 1930-31. All 
classes and grades at six markets aver-| 
aged 55.1 cents per bushel for 1931-32) 
and 77.1 cents for the previous year. Ex- 
ports during 1931-32 were ‘about 5,000,000 | 
bushels larger than for the previous year. | 





Admiral Moffett spoke highly of the | 
Naval Air Reserve, declaring that they | 
wre very proficient and that the type 
of pilot belonging to this adjunct of the | 
Navy was very high. | 

Need of Aircraft Carriers | 


The Navy's air chief stressed the need | 
for naval air strength, and pointed out 
that such strength, to be useful, must | 
be accompanied by aircraft carriers. The | 
United States today 
afloat than any other Nation in the world | 
by reason of its aircraft carriers “Lexing- 
ten” and “Sarrotago” but this fact shoud | 
nc+ be allowed to curb further construc- | 
tion of these important vessels. Great 
B-itain and Japan are the other nations 
with aircraft carrier strength, he said, 
and pointed out that this type of vessel | 
is more important than any other type 
of naval vessel. 

The United States has only one fer- | 
chant vessel which can be turned into 
an aircraft carrier in the event of 
national emergency while the British | 
have 50, he pointed out. While not, 
in favor of the abclition of capital ships | 
as the first line of naval defense, the 
Admiral asserted that he preferred that 
any extra funds be expended on more air- 
craft carriers. 

Turning to the subject of the so-called 
“fiving boats,” Admiral Moffett declared 
that the Navy had made considerable ex- 
periments along these lines which would 
be very helpful to commercial aviation 
now turning to this type of aircraft in 
a large way. 

Flying Boat Proposed 


While the Navy has not had sufficient 
funds during recent years to expend much 
on construction of these craft, he said, it 
is his intention to build the largest and | 
best flying boat in the world as soon as} 
possible. This craft would cost from $500,- 
000 to $750,000, and would weigh about 
100,000 pounds, he said. It would be ca- 
pable of making 160 miles per hour and 
have a full war load crusing radius of 
3,500 miles. 

He pointed out that Great Britain, 
while supposedly poor and without power 
to pay its debts, had a flying boat re- 
cently constructed with a weight of 73,- 
000 pounds, not equalled any place in 
the world. 

Mr. Wadsworth followed Admiral Mof- 
fett in addressing the convention. He 
pointed with pride to the rapid strides 
being made by the Post Office Department 
in the development of the air mail serv- 
ice of the country. 

He said it was the Department’s inten- 
tion to stimulate the use of aircraft by 
popularizing this form of transportation, 
just as it had done before in the case 
of the stage coach, the railroads and the 
steamship. 

Economies in Air Mail 


While the air mail revenues do not de- 
fray the cost of operation at this time, 
that cost has been cut in two by various 
e onomies and improvements effected by 
the Department, said Mr. Wadsworth, and 
it is expected that before many years the 
service will be able to get along without 
Government aid. 

He said that the need of the service 
is for airplanes better adapted to such 
traffic, pointing out that the large planes 
in use on some of the air mail lines are! 
rebuilt Army and Navy bombing planes 
which take considerable funds to operate. 
It is just as feasible to expect to make a 
profit out of operation of these planes, he 
said, as it would be for a small coastwise 
steamship company to operate the Levia- 
than on its runs. 

Mr. Wadsworth also stressed the need 
for improved aviation instruments, as- 
serting that users of the air mail will not 
stand’ for cancellation of schedules be- 
cause of inclement weather. Better instru- 
ments to enable pilots to proceed in bad 
weather are vitally 1ecessary, he said. 


Panama Canal Traffic 
Shows Decline for Year 


Traffic through the Panama Canal 


dropped off 18 or 19 per cent during the | 


fiscal year, but the activities of the canal 
bunkerage services diminished by 40 to 50 
per cent. This loss of business falls largely 
upon American oil companies, which sup- 
ply the bulk of fuel and Diese) oils sold 
in Canal Zone ports.—(Denartment of 
Commerce.) 


There was also about 25,000,000 bushels | 
more wheat fed to livestock than in 1930- 
31, but total milling and wheat used for 
seed were both under 1930-31. 


Condition of Wheat 
In Canada Outlined 


The condition of spring wheat in! 
Canada as of July 31, is officially reported | 





has more planes | £° be 88 per cent of a long-time average.| was practically completed by the end of 


This compares with 99 per cent condition 
reported as of June 30. The official re-| 
ported acreage of all wheat in Canada 
was 27,099,000 acres. The reported con-| 


|dition of the crop, together with rainfall} and plants present a uniform appearence. 


and temperature, to date indicates that 
the total wheat crop of Canada may 
be between 450,000,000 and 475,000,000 
bushels. 

Estimates and forecasts of the 1932 


wheat production in 34 countries which | 


jlast year produced about 94 per cent of | for this season of the year. 
a! the Northern Hemisphere wheat crop out- | already appeared in large numbers in the 


side of Russia and China totaled 3,100,- | 
000,000 bushels as compared with 3,109,- | 
000,000 bushels a year ago. | 

The 1932 crop in the United States is 
estimated at 722,687,000 bushels on the} 
basis of conditions on Aug. 1 compared 
with 894,204,000 bushels in 1931. The esti- 
mate of the 1932 Winter crop has been 
increased about 10,000,000 bushels over the 
July forecast but the estimate of the 
Spring crop has been reduced about 24,- 
000,600 bushels. The weather was favor- 
able for harvest over most of the Winter 
Wheat Belt, whereas, the hot, dry weather 
in the Northern Great Plains caused pre- 
maiure ripening of the late sown Spring 
wheat. ’ 

Hot, dry weather has lowered the pros- 
pects sor the wheat crop in Canada, ac- 
cording to the official report issued Aug. 
10. With minor exceptions in each 
province, practically the entire wheat area | 
declined in condition during July, with 
the most marked depreciation in the 


southern districts where wheat production filed with the Massachusetts Department , 


is concentrated. The first official esti- | 
mate of the area is 27,099,000 acres com- 
pared with the preliminary report of | 
farmer's intentions to plant which had 
indicated an area of 25,168,000 acres, and 
the final estimate of 26,115,000 acres last 
year. 

This Bureau has not revised its estimate 
of production which was published in 
World Wheat Prospects, July 19, and 
which indicated a crop roughly about 
475,000,000 bushels. July weather appears | 
to have harmed the crop; but on the other 
hand the official report of acreage is 
higher than intentions reports indicated, 
consequently no material change in pro- 
duction seems probable. 


Estimated Production 
In Europe Increased 


Estimates anc forecasts of production 
in 25 European countries total 1,446,000,- 
000 bushels,as compared with 1,439,000,000 
bushels haryested in the same countries 
last year. Important increases are re- 
ported in the crops of France, Spain and 
Germany and minor increases in nearly 
all of the importing countries. The pro- 
duction in the four surplus producing 
countries of the Danube, however, is the 
lowest in years. The present forecast is | 
for a total production in the Danube of 
248,000,006 bushels compared with 368,- 
000,000 bushels harvested in 1931. 

A large part of the Danubian crop is 
said to be of unusually low quality. The 
weather during July was hot and sultry 
;and stem rust spread rapidly. The pro- 
duction in Germany is forecast at 188,- 
677,000 bushels, an increase of 33,000,000 
bushels over the 1931 harvest and the 
largest crop on record. A part of this in- 
crease is due to the increase in acreage 
and a still further expansion is expected 
next season. A survey by the Agricul- 
tural. Council indicates that farmers in 
| Several important States are intending to 
| increase the Winter wheat acteage from 6 
to 10 per cent. 
| Harvesting is progressing rapidly in 
| France under favorable weather conditions 
and the yields and_ quality are reported 
satisfactory except ih the South. Unoffi- 


000.000 bushels compared with 270,000,000 
bushels harvested last year. The Italian 


crop is officially estimated at 253,000,000! 


bushels compared with 248,000,000 bushels 
last year. Unofficial reports, however, 
continue to accentuate the weather dam- 
288 especially in the northern provinces. 


|moderately heavy 


|}mum rainfall. 


| to an increase of 10 to 12 per cent in the 


| Cordoba and Santa Fe will all show ap-| 
| preciably larger areas of wheat than last 


cial estimates indicate a crop of over 300,- | 


Department 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


Rust damage is reported in southern Po- 
|land where a smaller harvest is expected. 
| The total wheat acreage in Russia is 
| reported at 88,700,000 acres compared with 
| 91,900,000 acres last year. Harvesting be- 
/gan at the end of June in the southern 
| section of the Union. Reports indicate 
| that the average yield of wheat for the 
| Union as a whole will probably be below 
| average although good yields in Siberia 


|may increase the total. Winter wheat 
prospects were seriously reduced by exces- | 
Stocks of old wheat in Australia and/sive heat in North Caucasus and parts of | 
| Ukraine in June and the development of 
were about 33,000,000 bushels under those | extensive rust damage in western Ukraine 

The principal import-| during July. The Spring wheat area was 
|ing countries of continental Europe re-| reduced about 15 per cent compared with 
tries promises to be larger than that of; E L 
‘last year and restrictions’on imports have | Grain procurements during July amounted 


last year and the condition was generally 
affected by late planting. The outlook 
appears poorest in the Volga Region. 


to only 45 per cént of the plan. 


Estimated Yield 
In India Reduced 


No significant changes have been re-| 
ported in the North African crop during | 
the past month. 

The estimate of the Indian crop has 
been reduced to 336,971,000 bushels com- 
pared with 347,387,000 bushels in 1931. 
Agricultural Commissioner Dawson at 
Shanghai reported that the Manchurian | 
Spring. wheat crop is indicated to be con- 
siderably below last year due to the re- 
duction of 20 to 30 per cent in acreage | 
and the excessive rainfall during July. | 
Reports of rather indefinite nature placed 
the reductions of all crops at 40 to 50 per 
cent compared with last year. 

Rainfall in the Australian wheat zones 
has been about average so far this season, 
and fairly well distributed through the 
season. Victoria has had a little more) 


$98 During Year Extension of Maturity Date, or Alteration of 


Interest Provisions Held New Flotation 


Atlantic and Gulf Ports Led 
With Construction of 521 
Vessels, Says Department 
Of Commerce 


The Atlantic and Gulf ports led the 
ports of the country during the fiscal 
year ended June 30 last with the con- 
struction of 521 vessels of 192,526 gross 
tons out of A total of 898 vessels of 221,907 
gross tons for the country as a whole, 
according to a report of A. J. Tyrer, As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Department of Commerce, just 
made public. 

The ships built at the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports comprised 414 merchant ves- 
sels of 185,788 gross tons and 107 pleas- 
ure craft with a.gross tonnage of 6,738. 

New Vessels Total 898 


The report follows in full text: 

The total of 898 steam, motor, sail, un- 
rigged and yachting vessels of 221,907 
gross tons was built in American ship- 
yards during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1932. This number includes gll ves- 
sels of five net tons and over. 


The statistical compilation of the Bu- 
reau shows that in the commercial class 
there were 31 steam vessels of 138,712 
gross tons, 492 motor propelled vessels of 
25,908 gross tons, 2 sailing vessels of 18 
gross tons, and 197 unrigged vessels of 
48,254 gross tons; and in the pleasure 
class, 169 motor vessels with an aggregate 
tonnage of 8,721, 5 sailing yachts of 96 


| gross tons and 2 houseboats Of 198 gross 


tons. 
Construction Classified 

Total construction for the year was 
classified as follows: The combined mer- 
chant and pleasure vessels of metal con- 
struction was 115 vessels of 178,663 gross 
tons and the wood vessels 783, of 43,244 
gross tons. 





tha naverage rainfalfand south Australia; 
rainfall while New| 
south Wales and _ western Australia | 
have had less than average. In gen-| 
eral the greater the rainfall in Australian| 
wheat zones from April through November 
the greater the yield has tended to be in 
the past 21 years, but in New South Wales 
and Victoria the highest yields have been 
in years having somewhat less than maxi-| 


Agricultural Commissioner Ray at 
Buenos Aires reports that conditions point 


wheat acreage of Argentina, compared 
with the area sown last year. The im- 
portant wheat provinces of Buenos Aires, 


year, but the territory of La Pampa will 
doubtless show a decrease. Wheat seeding 


July and, where the seed had germinated 
and the plants were above ground, con- 
ditions on the whole were said to be very 
good. Germination has been quite even 


Temperatures during most of June and} 
July were well above normal. Moisture! 
conditions for the most part have been ex-| 
tremely good and there is some fear that, 
if these relatively high temperatures con-| 
tinue, wheat will make too rank a growth} 
Locusts have | 





extreme northern portion of the cereal 
zone. While but little damage has ac- 
curred up to the present time, serious 
losses may occur if their movement south- | 
ward is not checked by cooler weather and 
by concerted action for their destruction. 


Employment in Factories 
Of Massachusetts Falls 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19. 

Employment in manufacturing plants 
decreased 6.5 per cent and pay rolls 8.8 per 
cent in July as compared with June, ac- 


cording to the monthly report of the State 
Department of Labor and Industries. 

A summary of the monthly survey fol- 
lows in full text: 

The total number of wage earners em- 
ployed in 1,088 represgntative manufactur- 
ing establishments covered by reports 


of Labor and Industries ir connection with 
its monthly survey of employment and 
earnings was 128,69? for the week ending 
near July 15, a decrease of 8,901 employes, 
or 6.5 per cent, when compared with the 
number employed (137,594) in these same 
establishments during the corresponding 
week in June. 

The establishments covered by this 
monthly survey employ approximately 40 
per cent of the total number employed in 
all ‘manufacturing industries in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The amount of the combined weekly pay 
roll for all manufacturing establishments 
reporting was $2,202,589 in July, a decrease 
of $212,914, or 8.8 per cent, from the June 
amount, $2,415,503. The average weekly 
earnings per person employed were $17.12 
in July, as compared with $17.56 in June, 
a decrease of 44 cents, or 2.5 per cent. 

The decrease in emplcyment this year 
in July as compared with June is some- 
what greater than that which occurred 
between these two months in each of the 
five years previous. To some extent these 
decreases may be attributed to seasonal 
factors, such as vacations inventories, etc. 


Employment and Pay Rolls 
Show Decline in Illinois 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 19. 
A “substantial decline” in employment 
and pay rolls in reporting industries for 
July as compared with June was an- 
nounced today in the monthly review of 
the industrial situation in Illinois by the 
State Department of Labor. The sum- 
mary of the review follows in full text: 
Employment and pay rolls in all report- 
ing industries in Illinois showed a sub- 
stantial decline in July as compared with 
June. Decreases of 5.6 per cent em- 
ployment and 10.7 per cent in pay rolls 
were reported by 1,495 establishments em- 
ploying 255,928 wage earners in July. 
Manufacturing industries reported de- 
creases of 7.6 per cent in employment and 
13.8 per cent in pay rolls, while nonmanu- 


| facturimg industries showed declines. of 


2.3 per cent in employment and 7.1 per 
cent in pay rolls. 

Nominal manhours of work, computed 
from data on number of wage earners 
|and average weekly operating hours re- 
ported by 1,054 establishments, decreased 
11.1 per cent. The decline in nominal 
man hours of work in manufacturing in- 
dustries was 14.38 per cent and in non- 
/manufacturing industri¢s, 3.0 per cent. 

* 


| reau’s 


Classified geographically, the merchant 
vessels are distributed as follows: 414 
vessels of 185,788 gross tons listed under 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, 153 vessels of 
9,741 gross tons under Pacific ports, 70 
vessels of 11,813 under Northern Lakes 


;ports and 85 vessels of 5,550 gross tons 


on the Western Rivers. 
Pleasure vessels built on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coast total 107 vessels of 6,738 


‘Declines in Pay Roll Totals and Employme 
| Noted for Month in Major Industrial Groups| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


July were shown in 14 of the 89 manu- 
facturing industries included in the Bu- 
monthly survey and 
earnings were reported in 11 industries. 
The most pronounced gains in number of 
workers were in the cotton seed oil, cake, 
and meal; woolen and worsted goods; mar- 
ble-granite, slate; and fur-felt hat indus- 
tries. 

Smaller increases in employment were 
reported in electric and steam railroad 
car building, beet sugar, cast-iron pipe, 
boot and shoe, turpentine, cane sugar re- 


| fining, men’s clothing, butter, silk zcods 


and flour industries. The greatest de- 
clines in employment over the month in- 





General index 
ood and kindred products .. 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 
Ice cream 


F 


Sugar refining, cane . 
Beet sugar 

Beverages 

Butter 


Textiles and their products 
Cotton goods 

Hosiery and knit good 

Silk goods 

Woolen and worsted goods 
Carpets and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery 

Corsets and allied garments 
Cotton small wares 

Hats, fur-felt 

Men’s furnishings 


on and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery 

Iron and steel 

Cast-iron pipe 

Structural ironwork 

Hardware 

Steam fittings 

Stoves 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets . 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Tools, not including edge tools .. 

Wirework 


Lumber and allied products ........ 
‘Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 
Turpentine and rosin 
Leather and its manufactures 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 
Paper ahd printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals 
Chemicals and allied products ... 
Chemicals 
Fertilizers ... one's 
Petroleum refining 
Cottonseed oil, cake and meal 
Druggists* preparations 
Explosives 
Paints and varnishes 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Cement ; 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Marble, granite, slate, etc. ......cccseceees ‘ 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products ... 
Aluminum manufactures 
Clocks, clock movements, etc. 
Gas and electric fixtures 
Plated ware 
Smelting and refining, copper, lead and z 
Jewelry 

Tobacco manufactures . 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 

Transportation equipment . 
Automobiles ............. 


inc 


Aircraft brebohoee 
Cars, electric and steam railroad 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 

OO Eee rae ee ey ee 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 

Machinery, not includ’ng transportation equip- 

ment 

Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 


and sup- 
‘ 


Cash registers and calculating machines.... 
Foundry and machine-shop products 
Machine tools 


repair s 
c railros 
railroads 


viiroad 
“Vand 


Siecam 


/changed, and, in most instances, lowered, 


Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 19. 
An extension of the maturity date of an 
|outstanaing bond issue, an alteration of 
the sinking fund or interest requirments, | 
or & change in amount or rate of interest 
constitute a new security for the approval 
and issuance of which a permit is required 
from the Corporation Commisioner, ac- 
cording to an: opinion of the Attorney 
General. U. S. Webb, just made public. 
The opinion follows in full text: 
Edwin M. Daugherty, Commissioner of 
orporations: 
I am in receipt of your communication 
of July 23 and your supplemental letter 
of Aug. 8 in which you request the opinion 
of this office regarding the jurisdiction of 
the .Commissioner of Corporations in 
cases where existing bond issues have 
matured or are about to mature, and‘ the 
term of the bonds is extended by agree- 
ment, and other changes made in the 
| securities. 
| It appears that a serious problem con- 
fronts your Department with regard to 
these outstanding bond issues which can- 
not be met and which are the subject 
of consideration by reorganization com- 
mittees, bond holders’ committees and/| 
various corporation counsel and financial 
advisers. 

The question presented is: Does an ex- 
tension of the maturity date; alteration | 
of sinking fund or interest requirments, | 
change in amount or rate of interest 
constitute a new security for the approval 
and issuance of which a permit is re- 
quired? 


Usual Procedure 
On Refunding Issues 


Heretofore the usual practice, as I un- 
derstand it, has been to make application 
for the issuance and sale of a refunding 
issue, in which event the maturity date is 
extended, the interest rate frequently 


Cc 


and not infrequently radical changes made 
in the sinking fund and other provisions 
of the trust indenture securing the issue. 
In such case application is, of course, 





gross tons, on the Pacific coast 42 vessels 
of 1,130 gross tons, on the Northern Lakes 
25 vessels of 1,088 gross tons, while on the 
Western Rivers there are 2 vessels at 59 





increased | 


lishing textile, and agricultural implement | 
| industries. 


; cotton goods industries reported decreases 
}in employment of 3.3 per cent each, and 
|the automobile industry reported 2.9 per | 





—+¢previous month. 


Index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in manufacturing industries. 
(12-month average, 1926—100) 


gross tons. 
$= 


nt 


terval were shown in the women’s cloth- 
ing, gas and electric fixture, clock, textile 
machinery, men’s furnishings, pottery, 
millinery, carpet and rug, jewelry, plated 
ware, stove, machine tool, dyeing and fin- 


Employment in the electrical machinery 
industry declined 7 per cent from June to 
July, the iron and steel industry reported | 
a loss of 5.7 per cent in number of work- 
ers, the foundry and machine-shop and 


cent fewer employes in July than in -the | 


7-—— Employment —, 
July, July, 

1931 1932 
55.2 
79.4 


-——Pay-roll totals—, 
July, June, July, | 
1932 
36.2 | 
66.8 
69.9 
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4| amounted to an issue of new securities | 


“-" | with the object and purposes of the.Cor- | 
porate Securities Act in that by exercis- | 
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34 ; Which are distriouted to investors at large. | 


made to the Division of Corporations for 
a permit to issue and sell the securities. 

It now appears that in many instances, 
due to the present condition of the se- 
curity market in the case of new issues, 
it is proposed to accomplish the same 
result through the plan of obtaining an 
agreement between the holders of the 
bonds, the trustee and the corporation ex- 
tending the maturity and otherwise alter- 
ing the terms of ithe trust indenture. 

You state that it is the view of the De- 
partment that a new security is created 
requiring a permit from the Division of 
Corporations. In support of this view 
you call attention to the fact that if the 
corporations were permitted to accomplish 


these changes in the relative obligations |. 


and privileges of a bond issue without 
the requirement of a permit from the 
Commissioner of Corporations, not only 
would it result in a circumvention of the 
provisions and purposes of the Corporate 
Securities Act, but might in many in- 
stances be seriously detrimental to the 
subsequent holders of the securities and 
result in the distribution to the public 
of a security apparently stamped with the 
approval of the State Department, but 
which, if presented to it in the first in- 


stance, would be denied sale as being| 
calculated to be inequitable and work a} 


fraud upon the public. 

For example, the case you cite is an 
apt illustration. If, for instance, an appli- 
cation is made for a permit to issue’ bonds 
secured by an apartment or office build- 
ing, in determining whether the applica- 
tion should be granted, the value of the 
building, its probable depreciation, and 
the maturity dates of the bonds are im- 
portant corisiderations affecting the se- 
curity. 

If the permit is granted, and later the 
maturity dates are changed, the result 
may well be that because of the depxeci- 
ation Item the extension of the maturity 
dates would render the entire security in- 
adequate for the bond issue, and the re- 


sult would be that the securities would be’ 
distirbuted among the investing public | 
upon a basis which the Commissioner 


would have declined to approve had they 
been presented to him for consideration: 


Effect of Extension 
On Adequacy of Security 


It occurs to the writer after a further 
consideration of the matter that a more 
impelling reason for requiring the is- 
suance of a permit would be that the en- 
tire purpose of the Corporate Securities 
Act might be defeated in this manner, in 
that a bond issue which had been ap- 
proved by the Commissioner might be so 
changed by the underwriter, who could 
obtain possession of the bonds and enter 
into an agreement with the trustee and 
the corporation or individual issuer, that 
the security would be entirely insufficient, 
and the bonds then redistributed among 
the public and the latter be laboring un- 
der the misapprehension that the then ex- 


isting conditions of the issue were ap- | 


proved by the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions. 


Section 35 of the Corporate Securities | 
Act as amended in 1931 makes provision | 


for an application to be made to the Com- 


missioner of Corporations to give his con-| 


sent to any proposed instrument amend- 
ing, supplementing or abrogating any of 
the existing covenants of an indenture se- 
curing a bond issue, where the indenture 


contains an express provision authorizing 
this procedure. 


Sub-section 9 of section 26 was also! 
amended providing for the payment of a| 


fee of $10 for any application for an 


amendment under which bonds, deben-| 
tures or other evidences of indebtedness | 


are issued. 
It may be argued, of course, that the 


'4/ inclusion in the Corporate Securities Act 
-1/ of section 35 by the legislature would lead 
|to the conclusion tv.at in the absence of | 


the authority therein conferred upon the 
Commissioner he had no jurisdiction over 
matters of this character. However, when 
consideration is given to that section of 


| the act in connection with the provisions 


of sub-section 9 aforesaid, it is my view 
that the purpose of that amendment was 


|to relieve the burden which otherwise 


would attach to the corporation by requir- 
ing a payment of the full amount\of the 
fees for a new pond issue. 


Those corporations which have made | 


provision in the trust indenture securfng 
the bond issue for its amendment, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commissioner 
of Corporations, are permitted to make 
sucn amendment, provided the same meets 
with the approval of the Commissioner, 


| upon the payment of a fee of $10. 


You also call attention to the prior opin- 
ion of this office rendered to your De- 
partment on July 3, 1930, in connection 


53.4; With the bond issue of the Consolidated | 


Market Company. 
Changes in Provision 


Relating to Issues 


I have reconsidered this-entire matter, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
Legislature has included section 35 in the 
Corporate Securities Act, authorizing a 
procedure of amendment which thereto- 
fore did not exist, and I now advise you 
that if there is any language in opinion 


number 7173 which appears to conflict | 


with the views herein expressed, you may 
consider’ that that opinion is superseded 


by this one in those particulars. 


The fact that the Legislature saw fit | 


to incorporate the provisions heretofore 


referred to in setcion 35 of ‘the act au-| 


thorizing an amendment of the trust in- 
denture to an existing bond issue would 
lead to the conclusion that in the absence 
of such a provision no such power existed, 
and thai the only manner in which the 
desired results can be accomplished would 
be by a refunding issue or by obtaining 


|/a permit from the Commissioner of Cor- | 
'2|porations to extend the maturity date of 


the bonds, alter the sinking fund or in- 
terest requirements, or make changes in 


the amount or rate of interest. 


The latter alternative, of course, would 
be under the theory that procedure 


without the formality of a refunding issue, 
but which nevertheless would require an 
application to be made to the Commis- 


sioner of Corporations for a permit, with | 


the payment of the usual fees. 
These conclusions seem to be in accord 


ing supervision over matters of this char- 
acter the Commissioner, a disinterested 
public official, would be enabled to pre- 
vent the perpetration of a fraud upon the 
public or the impairment of the security 
of a bond issue which had theretofore 
been authorized by him, and thus, in 
some measure at least, restore the public 
cov’ “enee in te integrity of bond. issues 


Seen as Peril to 
Rail Transport 


Montreal Will Supplant New, 
York as Principal Port, 
Says Representative Lam- 
neck, Opposing Treaty — 


Declaring that the Treaty between the 
United States and Canada for the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
“is just another ill-advised, expensive 
governmental business venture,” Repre- 
sentative Lamneck (Dem.), of Columbus, 
Ohio, in a statement. just issued, said 
consummation of the project would be 
more, injurious than helpful to the Ameri- 
can public as a whole. 


He advised Congress to scrntinize the 
treaty minutely before ratifying it, ~and 
| warned that if the project were carried 
;}out the chief seaport of the United 
States would most s¢kely be moved from 
New York to Montreal, resulting in a loss 
to this country. 


Project Called Ill-advised 


Mr. Lamneck’s statement follows in full 
text: 


In my judgment, the treaty between the 
| United States and Canada for the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
is just another ill-advised, expensive gov- 
ernmental business venture. There is no 
doubt, in my mind, that its consumima- 
tion and operation would be disastrous to 
the country, further diminish the finance 
of American railways, and be inimical to 
the best interests of American labor. 

According to my information, our Gov- 
ernment is to finance the whole project, 
costing $800,000,000, and advance to Can- 
|ada her proportionate share of the cost. 
In view of present-day methods in inter< 
national matters, I am wondering even 
|now whether there would not be mora- 
toriums to postpone payments; if not, fi- 
may a demand for cancellation of the 
lebt. 


Senate Urged to Study Treaty 

One deficit is no sooner wiped out than’ 
another is created, chargeable to our gen« 
erosity. and government extravagances, 
The Senate must ratify the treaty and the 
two branches of Congress appropriate the 
money to meet the cost. It seems to me 
that there is sufficient cause for alarm 
hidden in the document to justify Con-¥ 
gress to scrutinize most carefully and 
analyze every word of it before any action 
is taken. 

To me the whole proposition is ridicu- 
lously absurd. It would benefit but com- 
paratively few—manufacturers and export- 
ers living on the banks and in close 
proximity to the Great Lakes and import~ 
ers living overseas. These benefits, in 
my judgment, would be insignificant com<- 
pared to the great injury done the in- 
terests of the railways and the people | 
|haye already indicated. This waterway 
would be open to navigation eight months: 
of the year, leaving the railways four 
lean months, with no opportunity to re« 
cuperate their losses. 

Injury to Railmoads 

An effort to do so even now is their 
chief occupation. They are financially 
embarrassed, due, of course, first, to the 
depression that now grips the country, 
|and, second, to governmental interfer- 
| ences in the operation of their properties, 
The problems of the railways of the coun- 
try are very serious. 

It is my information that at the coming 
session of Congress in December, one of 
the first pieces of legislation that will be 
proposed will be a measure, yet to be de- 
vised, to put the railway systems of the 
country upon a permanent, prosperous 
basis. Another measure, I am told, will 
| be one to repeal section 15 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, to cancel another 
obligation of $360,000,000 against the rail- 
ways. “ 

Another proposed measure will be to pub 
all trucks and buses under the Interstate 
|Commerce Commission, with the purpose 
|in mind to lessen the competition which 
| the railways now have. Progress in trans- 
| portation by air and sea, as well as land, 
is to be greatly desired, but overland 
| transportation is absolutely necessary be- 
| cause it serves the various communities 
|of our country, and for that) reason their 
| success is a matter of intimate, mutual 
concern to all our people. 
| 


Montreal as First Port 


| If this waterway is constructed as pro- 
| posed, the chief seaport of the country 
would most likely be removed from New 
York to Montreat. That is another loss 
| this country would sustain. The State of 
New York, it seems, is to be assessed $75,- 
, 000,000 to meet the cost of constructing 
this waterway. 








‘Certain Proposed Rates 
| On Coal Are Suspended 


/ By an order entered Aug. 13 in Docket 
No. 3789, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|}mission suspended from Aug. 20, 1932, 
until March 20, 1933, the operation of 
certain scheduics proposing to except from 
the application of demurrage rules cars 
|}under load with unbilled coal held for 
billing at West Clinton and Latta Yards, 
Ind., on the Chi’ igo, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad. 


‘Railway Rate Decisions —, 
And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
/on Aug. 19 made public a rate decision 
and examiner’s proposed report in a fi- 
nance case, which are summarized as fol- 
| lows: = 


Carbon Black: No. 24135.—Southern Carbon 
Company v. Alabama Great Southern Raii- 
road. Carload rate on carbon black from 
Gadsden, Ala., to Fowler, La.,, found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

I. D. No. 9284.—Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company Proposed Abandon- 
ment. Recommended that the Commission 
find that the present and future public 
convenience and necessity permit the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 

any to abandon a branch line of railroad 
fn Pipestone and Rock counties, Minn, 

Uncontested Finance Case 

Report and-order in F. D. Nos. 9419 and 
9512, authorizing (1) the Maryland & Dela- 
ware Seacoast Railroad Company to acquire 
and operate line of railroad formerly 
owned by the aryland & Delaware Coast 
Railway Company, in Caroline County, Md., 
and Kent and Sussex. counties, Del.; (2) the 
| Maryland & Delaware Seacoast Railroad 
Company to issue at par, not exceeding 
$87,000 of capital stock, consisting of 1,740 
shares of the par value of $50 each, in 
connection with said acquisition, condi- 
| tion prescribed (provided, howeyer, and au- 

thority to issue said stock is granted upon 

the express condition that the applicant 

in recording the ee of said railroad, 
| pursuant to the Commission’s accounting 
| classifications, shall record the money value 
| of the consideration to be paid therefor at 
an amount not in excess of the par value 
of the stock herein authorized to be is- 
sued, and shal submit the related journal 
entries to this Commission for approval), 7 
and (3) denying request for permission to 
retain excess earnings, approved, 
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Illinois and Ohio France Develops 


FEDERAL BANKING 


Granted Federal 
Loans for Relief 


Additional Efforts to Secure 


Loans Locally Prerequi- 
site for Further Credit, 
Says Financial Agency 


The State of Itlinois was granted $6,000,-| yer, made available through establish- | 
000 and the State of Ohio $768,000 from| nent of plants placed in service during | 


the $300,000,000 relief fund of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Cor- 
poration announced Aug. 18. (Summaries 
of the announcements appeared in the is- 
sue of Aug. 19). The Corporation's state- 
ments relative to the advances follow in 
full text: ‘ 
The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion today (Aug. 18) made available to 
the Governor of Illinois $6,000,000 upon 
application under Title I, section 1, sub- 
section (c) of the Emergency Relief Con- 


4 struction Act of 1932, to meet emergency 


, 


’ 


relief needs. 

In making these funds available, the 
Corporation voted to notify the Governor 
of Illinois that, while recognizing the ac- 
complishment of the State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions in providing for relief 
needs during the last 20 months, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
hesitate to consider further applications 
from the Governor of Illinois for Federal 
relief funds until the State and its va- 
rious political subdivisions have taken ad- 
ditional_action to meet such emergency 
needs. 

$23,279,475 Sought 

The application of the Governor of Illi- 
nois upon which the Corporation acted 
today requested a total of $23,279,475 to 
cover the period ending Dec. 31, 1932. The 
application and supporting data indicate 
that the amount requested was based on 
increasing relief needs in the State and 
was estimated to meet such needs until 
the end of the year. . 

On July 27 the Board made available to 
the Governor of Illinois $3,000,000 to meet 
emergency relief needs at that time. The 
relief needs in the State have since 
measurably eeceneet according to the 

ata now submitted. 

Fi Members of the Board felt that the 
State and its political subdivisions should 
make {urther immediate efforts to meet 
their own needs in so far as possible dur- 
ing the remainder of the year and for that 
reason made available at this time an 
amount estimated by the Governor as suf- 
ficient to meet current relief needs. In 
announcing its decision the Board pointed 


out that it is the plain intent of the Emer- | 


gency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, 
that relief funds provided shall not be 
in lieu of funds which can be made avail- 
able by the various States and their poli- 
tical subdivisions including private con- 
tributions but are to be merely supple- 
mental thereto. 


Loan To Ohio 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- . 


tion today, Aug. 18, made available $768,000 
to the Governor of Ohio to meet current 
emergency relief needs under Title I, sec- 
tion 1, subsection (e) of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1929. The 
funds are made available through the 
Governor of Ohio as follows: County of 
Montgomery, $400,000; County of Summit, 
$190,000; County of Trumbull, $177,500. 

The funds requested by these counties 
are part of the amounts required to meet 
the relief needs in the respective counties 
for periods up to Dec. 31, 1932. 

The Board voted to notify the Governor 
of Ohio that in th@ event of further 
applications for relief funds for these 
counties, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will hesitate to consider such 
applications until every effort has been 
made to obtain the needed funds from 
local and State sources, including private 
contributions. 

The funds made available to Mont- 
gomery, Summit and Trumbull counties 
ate covered by county bonds which these 
counties have been unable to dispose cf 
at this time through the usual channels. 
All three of these counties, according to 
the supporting data, have made special 
efforts to obtain emergency funds for 
relief since Jan. 1, 1931. All three coun- 
ties, the supporting data indicate, ob- 
tained substantial funds for relief by 
floating emergency relief bonds, levying 
additional taxation, and from private con- 
tributions, 


Mortgage and Tax Aid 
Discussed by Ohio Group 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 19 


Ways and means of aiding home owners 
and farmers whose taxes and mortgages 
are delinquent, were discussed here by a 
committee appointed by Governor George 
White for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations on those subjects to the Leg- 
islature. : 

C. F. Williams, president of The West- 
ern & Southern Life Insurance Co., Cin- 
cinnati, stated orally that the committee 
hopes to. have a report ready to submit 
to the Governor within two weeks so he 
may include the proposed relief plans in 
his message to the special session of the 
Legislature to be called next month. 

Other members of the committee are: 

Thomas J. Donnelly, secretary-treasurer 
of:the Ohio Federation of Labor; Senator 
Earl R. Lewis (Rep.), of St. Clairsville, 
president pro tem of the Ohio Senate; 
A. F. Moon, Conover, chairman of the 
State Conservation Council; and O. W. L. 
Coffin, Cleveland, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Real Estate Board. Appointment of 
the committee was authorized by a reso- 
lution adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives last May. . 
* Public hearing has been arranged for 
Aug. 23, at 10 a. m., at which time Gov- 
ernor White and representatives of both 
borrowers and lenders will speak. 


New Accounting Methods 
Asked of Iowa Institutions 


Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 19. 


Recommendations for the revision of 
accounting and administrative methods 
were contained in the report of a corps 
of auditors which has been checking the 
accounts of 20 Iowa State institutions. 
The report has just been made public by 
Gov. Dan ‘Turner. 

The general audit was authorized by 
the Legislature of 1931. 

Most of the criticism of the auditors 
was levelled at the State University at 
Iowa City, that section of the report citing 
11 instances of alleged pay-roll padding, 
& number of shortages and over charges 
and 14 cases of alleged mishandling of 
university funds. 

The auditors declared the accounting 
mthods in use at all the institutions were 
obsolete and lax administrative methods 


Power Resources 


New Plants Provide Grand T otal | 
Of 101,365 Kilowatts, Says 
Commerce Department 


Southwest France is assuming a leading 
part in the production of water power in 
the country, which is said to have more 
available watér power than any other 
European nation, according to a report by 
Vice Consul A. E. Gray, Bordeaux. 

In 1931 a grend total of 101,365 kilowatts 


the year, 53,095 kilowatts being made 
available in the Bordeaux district, and 
48,270 kilowatts in the rest of France, the| 
report stated. | 

Plants were placed in service in the fol- 
lowing departments: Ariege, - Correze, 
Creuse, Creuse and Haute Vienne, Haute 
Garonne, Basses Pyrenees, and the Hautes 
Pyrenees. 

The southwest part of France abounds | 
in potential water, and lacks coal. Hydrau- 
lic power is provided by streams arising 
in the Pyrenees and Massif Centrale. Elec- 
tricity is produced by the large industrial 
concerns for their own use, and by com- 
panies for sale. The largest individual 
producer in the region is the Southern 
Railway of France. 

Electricity from water power can only | 
be produced under State concessions and 
under State supervision. 

In 1923 fice large companies organized | 
|@ producers union, which now numbers 
10 concerns. Their total installation is 
| over 500,000 kilovolt amperes, and average 
|annual production about 1,500,000,000 ku- 
| owatt hours, They ship their excess power 
; over ‘the high tension lines of the South- 
ern Railway at a fixed charge to distribu- 
tion systems, serving various departments. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 





Costs of Government 
In Virginia Increase 


Summary of Financial Sta- 
tistics for Year Completed 
By Census Bureau 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Virginia for the fiscal year ended} 
June 30, 1931. The per capita figures for | 
1931 are based on an estimated population 
of 2,427,000. These statistics were compiled 
by L. V. Grady. 

The payments for operation and mainte- | 
nance of the general departments of Vir- 


ginia amounted to $30,819,609, or $12.70 
per capita. This includes $7,228,697, appor- 
tionments for education to the minor civil 
diviisions of the State. In 1930 the per 
capita for operation and maintenance of 
general departments was $11.50 and in 
1917, $3.96. The interest on debt in 1930 
amounted to $939,499 and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $16,907,242. 
Payments Total $48,666,350 

The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were $48,- 
666,350. -Of this amount $683,486 repre- 
sets payments by a State department or} 
enterprise to another on account of serv-; 
ices. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current! 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond is- | 
sues. | 

Of the governmental costs reported | 
above, $20,323,778 was for highways, $6,- 
246,702 being for maintenance and $14,- 
077,076 for construction, 
The total revenue receipts were $45,-| 
| 920,643, or $18.92 per capita. This was) 
$14,161,535 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $2,745,707 
less than the total paymenis including 
those for permanent improvements. These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt obli- 
gations. Of the total revenue receipts 
$683,486 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. 


Property Taxes decrease 


Property and special taxes represented 
22.8 per cent of the total revenue for | 
1931, 25.3 per cent for 1930, and 41,2 per 
cent for 1917, The increase in the amount 
of property and special taxes collected 
was 138.2 per cent from 1917 to 1931 
but there was a decrease of 2.7 per cent 
from 1930 to 1931. The per capita of 
property and special taxes collected was | 
$4.31 in 1931, $4.45 in 1930, and $1.96 in 
1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or} 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 12 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1931, 10.4 per cent} 
for 1930, and 9.3 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness Ilcenses con- | 
stituted 49.3 per cent of the total revenue | 
for 1931, 52.3 per cent for 1930, and 34.9 | 
per cent for 1917. 


Gasoline Tax Gains 


Receipts from business licenses consist | 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly ; 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts! 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 
The sales tax on gasoline amounted to 
$7,618,552 in 1931 and $7,251,142 in 1930, 
an increase of 5.1 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt outstand- | 
ing June 30, 1931, was $27,589,073. Of 
this amount $6,428,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $25,-| 
334,912 or $10.44 per capita. In 1930 the 
per capita net debt was $10.93 and in| 
1917, $10.21— (Issued by the Bureau of 
the Census.) 








New Investments Legal 
For Maine Savings Banks 


. Augusta, Me., Aug. 19. | 

A change in the list of investments legal | 
for the savings banks of Maine has been 
announced by the Bank Commissioner, 
Sanger N. Annis. 

The additions to the list are Connecticut | 
Light é& Power Co., lst & Ref. “D” 5s, 
1962; Eastern Connecticut Power Co., 1st 
5s, 1948; and Waterbury Gas Light Com- 
pany, Ist 444s, 1958. 





in connection with fiscal affairs was 
charged in a number of instances. 


lof the Great War, the initial incident oc- 


| Between Sept. 21 and the end of October 
| we lost about $750,000,000 of gold, repre- 





Governor Turner made the report public 
without comment. The general audit bill 
was one of his proposals before the Legis- 
lature and was enacted about the time a 
legislative investigation was made of the 
State University administration. 
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Reconstruction Loans Aiding Recovery 
In Business, Secretary Mills Declares 


Total of 164 Millions A 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
conceived instrumentalities ever devised 
to meet the greatest financial crisis that | 
ever confronted this Nation. This insti- 
tution, directly and indirectly, has been 
of greater benefit to more individuals in 
the United States than any institution I} 
can name. 

In order to understand the nature of the 
organization, the cnaracter of its service 
and the magnitude of its task, it is neces- 
sary to review briefly the series of events 
that led to its creation, and the back- 
ground against which it has operated. 
This depression divides itself into two 
rather well-defined phases. With the first 
we are not concerned this morning. Dur- 
ing the second, financial and credit ele- 
ments thrust themselves violently into the 
picture and have until very recently 
wholly dominated it. 

Curiously enough, just as in the case| 


curred in Austria. It gave rise to a se- 
ries of dramatic events which followed 
each other with extraordinary rapidity, 
and which eventually circled the globe. | 
A critical situation developed in that 
country following the disclosure in May, 
1931, of the insolvent condition of its 
largest bank. It soon spread to Germany. 


Destructive Forces 


Abroad Reviewed 

Already serious and increasing appre- 
hension regarding the economic and 
budgetary situation in Germany had led 
to a steady outward movement of funds. | 
What, up to that time, had been a grad- 
ual seepage became so severe a drain upon | 
that country’s banking resources as to} 
threaten the’ entire German banking and | 
credit structure. Within a comparatively | 
short period the gold and thé foreign ex- 
change of the Reichsbank had been re- 
duced by $250,000,000, bringing the reserves 
close to the minimum required by law. 

Recognizing the imminence of a finan- 
cial crash, which would involve all of 
Europe, the President attempted to avert 
this disaster by a one-year suspension of | 
all inter-governmental debt payments. For 
a time it appeared as if this remedial ac-» 
tion would save the situation. But the 
forces of destruction were too powerful, | 
and eventually the German credit ma- | 
chinery was, for all practical purposes, | 
taken overeby the Government. In the) 
meanwhile, the evidence became clearer | 
and clearer that there was widespread ap- 
prehension and fear as to the strength 
of Great Britian’s financial situation. 

Here, as in the case of Germany, fear 
took the form of a rapid withdrawal of 
foreign balances held in London. In spite 
of liberal assistance in the way of out- | 
side credits, the drain continued. From! 
the middle of July to Sept. 19, almost a bil- | 
lion dollars of funds were withdrawn from 
the London Market. Finally, Great Bri- | 
tian, no longer able’ to withstand the | 
strain, suspended the operation of the, 
gold standard, and the wor]d stood aghast. 
Parenthetically, I may say that by the end 
of 1931, in 18 other countries the gold | 
standard had become substantially in-| 
operative. 

The destructive wave of fear which had 
swept Europe next reached our own 
shores. in our market, as in the London 
market, there were immense balances held 
for foreign accounts. These began to be 
withdrawn at a rapidly increasing pace. 


senting about 15 per cent of our monetary 
gold. It was openly stated in the foregin 
press that we would soon be driven to| 
following the same course as England. 
Many of our own citizens, actuated by 
blind fear, began hoarding currency. By| 
Nov. 7 nearly half a billion dollars of cur- 
rency had gone into hiding. Foreign 
withdrawals and domestic hoarding threw 
an unperalleled strain on our banking 
and credit structure. 


Movement of Gold 


From This Country 


There began at that time a forced liqui- 
dation and contraction of credit which | 
proceeded for some months with growing 
intensity and with a most dreadful effect 
on all values, business, employment and 
commodity prices—a forced contraction | 
and liquidation which was the more des- 
perately damaging following, as it did, 
the more gradual liquidation and contrac- 
tion of eredit that had been taking place | 
since the Autumn of 1929. , | 

Though it is not directly relevant to) 
this part of our story, the fact is that) 
before these forces had fairly spent them- 
selves, foreign balances, which at one time 
amounted to as much as $3,000,000,000, | 
had been reduced to approximately $600,- 
000,000. Though at no time did our mone- 
tary stock fall below $3,900,000,000, we had} 
lost. over $1,000,000,000 in gold, which T| 
am glad to say is now steadily returning | 
and the domestic hoarding of currency 
had reached the peak of approximately | 
$1,500,000,000. 

We have reason to feel pround that we 
have met in full every demand made 
on us from abroad, and that our financial 
strength has been adequate to withstand 
the shocks coming both from within and 
without our borders. 


Credit Cor poration’s 


Creation Described 


But last Fall, under the double impact) 
which I have described, many banks, un- | 
able to meet unusual cash withdrawals, | 
were forced to close. Bank failures 
reached the very high figure of 305 in 
September, and the unprecedented total 
of 522 in October. 

To stem the tide of failures, the banks 
of the country, under the leadership of | 
the President, created the National Credit 
Corporation, a voluntary organization em- 
powered to make loans to banks on 
security, much of which at that time could 
not be used to obtain funds elsewhere. | 
While this organization performed 4) 
splendid service, and succeeded in arrest- 
ing bank suspensions temporarily, a new} 
wave of bank failures set in in December, | 
and in that month and in January, no 
less than 358 and 342 banks closed. 

In the meanwhile, as credit contrac-| 
tion and forced liquidation continued, and | 
business everywhere slackened, the area} 
of the new depression grew in sau, mes 





ing circles. Many of our railroads, whose 
underlying securities had been looked 
upon as prime investments for all our} 
great fiduciary institutions, ceased to earn | 
even their full fixed charges. As the a 
of their bonds depreciated from this cause 
and from the forced sales which were con- 
stantly taking place, the secondary | 
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/ 
serves of many institutions were threat- 
ened. 

Loans were called, new credit became 
unavailable, and mortgages were not re- 
newed. Mortgagors in urban and rural 
communities found it increasingly difficult 
to meet their obligations as industrial 
activity became stagnant, unemployment 
grew, and agricultural prices fell, and the 
savings of many communities were wiped 
out or frozen by bank suspensions. It isn’t 


too much to say that every home in the | 


land, in greater or less degree, felt the 
tremor of those shocks. 


Purposes in Organizing 
Reconstruction Agency 
There, were, of course, many forces at 


|work. But the outstanding fact is that 


the credit structure of the country, upon 
which these hammer blows hed fallen, was 
the center of the disturbance. 


It was to underpin our credit. structure 
and to save many millions of our people 
from disaster that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was created, with total 
resources of $2,000,000,000, including capi- 
tal of $500,000,000, and authority to make 
loans on proper security to building and 
loan associations, insurance companies, 
mortgage loan companies, credit unions, 
agricultural credit corporations, livestock 
credit corporations, Joint Stock Land 
Banks, Federal Land Banks, Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, railroads, and 
banks and trust companies. 

Of ‘the funds available to the Corpora- 
tion, it was authorized to use not more 
than $200,000,000 to aid in the reorganiza- 
tion or liquidation of closed banks, includ- 
ing the payment of dividends to depositors; 
and it was required to allocate a maximum 
of $200,000,000 to the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture for loans to farmers in connection | 


with crop production. 

The first important fact to be noted is 
that practically all of the institutions au- 
thorized to borrow from the Corporation 
are either subject'to regulation or super- 
vision by Government. In the second 


| Place, all may fairly be said to be closely 


related to the public interest. In the third 
place, they are distinctly service institu- 
tions, devoted to the essential financial 
needs of practically our entire population. 
And, finally, the group is sufficiently inclu- 
sive tq reach nearly all of our people. 


Importance of Aid 


To Various Institutions - 


We all know the place that building 
and loan associations and insurance com- 
panies occupy in our national economy. 
There are approximately 11,500 building 
and loan associations in the country, hav- 
ing something like 12,000,000 members, and 
lifé insurance policy holders alone number 
nearly 70,000,000; our insurance companies 
are the largest lenders on farm mortgages. 
The activities of these institutions, there- 
fore, touch directly a very large percent- 
age of our people. The maintenance of 
their integrity and adequate functioning 


|is of supreme importance to the Nation. 


Mortgage loan companies extend loans 
on real estate and help to finance real 
estate transactions in other ways, 
reaching millions of home _ dwellers 
throughout the land. The Federal Land 
Banks and the Joint Stock Land Banks, 
as well as the insurance companies, are 
the mediums through which our agricul- 
tural population obtains its long-term 
credits, while agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks are of 
particular importance today in meeting 
the current financial requirements of the 
farmer. ; 


Again, consider the case of the rail- 
roads. Some gentlemen apparently visual- 
ize the railroads of, the United States 
as the private property of a limited num- 
ber of stockholders. Leaving aside the 
fact that their stocks are widely distrib- 
uted—and that I have the greatest sym- 
pathy for the stockholder, considering the 
prices at which equities are selling to- 
day—what are the railroads? They are 
the backbone of the transportation sys- 
tem of the country. They are among 
the leygest employers of labor. They are 
one of the largest purchasers of raw 
and fabricated materials of all kinds. 


Their underlying securities, to the ex-| 


tent of many billions of dollars, are held 
by the great fiduciary institutions such as 


insurance companies and savings banks, | 
which means that indirectly there is in-| 


vested in them a large part of the sav- 
ings of the American people. In the face 


}of these facts, can anyone question the 


national necessity of maintaining the 
credit of the railroads, not only in the 
interest of our commerce 4nd industry, 
but for the sake of the thousands of men 
whom they employ and the millions of 
individuals whose savings are deposited in 
savings banks or invested in that most 
sacred form of family investment, the life 
insurance policy? \ 


When a railroad goes into receivership, 
men are discharged, capital improvements 
are suspended, purchases decline, the value 
of its underlying securities is severely de- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Aug. 19 


New York, Aug. 19.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 13.9650 
Belgium (belga) ... 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) .. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 


| Switzerland (franc) 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) .... 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 


dvanced in July and 1,219 Million in 
Six Months by Finance Corporation in Addition to Other 
Federal Credits, He Says 


thus | 


livestock credit corporations and | 


preciated, and service to the public is cur- 


tailed. These are the fundamental rea-| 


sons why railroads were included in re- 
‘construction legislation intended to 
strengthen and. protect our national eco- 
nomy. 

Finally, we come to banks. In this con- 
nection, I trust you will bear with me while 
I make a few elementary observations which 
seem necessary owing to the fact that 
some people seem unaware that the sav- 
ing of banks frequently, means the sav- 
ing of communities. Banks, in the first 
| instance, are institutions which receive for 
safe-keeping the funds of others, and in 





turn employ those funds in satisfying the 
credit needs of the community. The 
farmer goes to the bank to obtain the 
funds necessary to plant, harvest and car- 
ry his crop until, through the sale of his 
products, he can reimburse the bank and 
satisfy his own requirements. 

The merchant borrows from the bank 
to finance the goods which he carries on 
his shelves; the manufacturer, to finance 
himself until raw materials can become 
finished products; the home builder ob- 
tains through mortgage the funds which 
jenable him to erect his home; and the 
depositor has in the bank an institution 
in which he can deposit his savings, on 
which he can recelve a moderate return, 
and which are withdrawable to meet his 
current and emergency needs. 


Analysis of Loans 
By Typical Banks 


I have caused to be examined the rec- 
ords of three typical banks in cities of less 
than 50,000,—and it is the banks in cities 
of less than 50,000 that constitute the 
overwhelmingly large majority of bor- 
rowers from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. I find that in one there were 
200 industrial loans, aggregating $1,350,- 
000; in another, 83 agricultural. loans, 
| aggregating $80,000; in another, 135 real 
estate loans, aggregating $493,000, and 
1,527 loans to other borrowers, covering 
presumably commercial and collateral 
loans, aggregating $2,368,000. The de- 
posits in these banks averaged ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. There you have 
the picture, farmers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, home owners as borrowers, and as 
| depositors these and many others, all with 
|@ vital stake in the banks. 


When a bank such as these closes, ap- 
proaching it, first, from the standpoint 
of the depositor, it means that the wage 
earner may be unable to meet his bills 
or even to provide for such emergencies 
;@s sickness; that the housewife cannot 
secure cash for daily necessities, or the 
| householder for taxes; that instalment 
payments fall far behind; that the mer- 
chant cannot collect, and consequently 
cannot meet his obligations to the middle- 
man and the manufacturer; and that 


tirely different communities, find their op- 
erations hampered. 


It means that the farmer, if he be a 
borrower, has no placé to turn to finance 
his crop, and if he be a depositor, may 
find himself deprived of the funds set 
aside to pay interest or taxes. It means 
|that the manufacturer is unable to buy 
and carry his necessary materials un- 
less he can obtain credit in some other 
community. It may well mean, if he be 
a depositor, that he cannot meet his pay 
roll. It means, in short, that unless help 
comes from outside, the normal economic 
activities of that community may well be 
paralyzed and terrible harships suffered 
by the individuals that compose it. 


Credit System’s Value 
In Trade and Industry 


The services which one or two banks 
perform for a given community are typi- 
cal of the services which our entire bank- 
ing system performs for the Nation. If 
that credit system ceases to function ade- 
quately, industry, business and commerce 
stagnate, unemployment increases, suffer- 
ing comes to millions of people, and many 
of the effects which I have described in 
the small community take place on a 
larger and national scale, though per- 
haps not in a form so clearly defined and 
readily distinguishable. 


There are 20,000 banks in the United 
States, and no less than 40,000,000 deposi- 
tors. Leaving aside the functioning of 
our entire economic machine, which 
would “be dead and inert unless credit 
flowed through its cylinders, the 40,000,000 | 
| depositors in the United States have a 
| direct and vital interest in the history of 
and activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 
}mance Corporation. 

With the signing of the Act on Jan. 22, 
the directors were confronted with the 
gigantic task of quickly organizing the 
|central office and setting up various 
| agencies in the field adequate to take care 
of the needs of the entire country. Com- 
| petent personnel had to be selected, poli- 
| cles formulated, forms prepared, pro- 
cedure for making loans established, and 
jall of the multitudinous details involved 
}in launching this immense undertaking 
| worked out. Delay might mean calamity. 
By Herculean efforts, the Corporation 





these, in turn, who may be located in en- | 





|opened for business on February 22. Ac- 
| tual lending operations commenced almost 
| immediately, and the work of the Corpo-| 
}ration went forward with unparalleled 
| speed. 

| I desire to take this occasion to pay 
| tribute to the members of the Board, of | 
which I am an ex officio and of necessity 
|but a part-time member, and to the per- | 
jsonnel of the Corporation for their un- 
| failing willingness to work nigAt and day 
}in order promptly to set in motion the} 
jtask of reconstruction assigned to them, 
and to carry forward with sureness, pre- 
| cision and judgment their manifold duties. | 


|Corporation’s Operations 
|During First Six Months 


Some idea of the scope of the Corpora- 


tion’s operations may be gained from the| (4) make loans to private limited dividend | 


|figures covering the first six months of | 
jits business. From Feb. 2, to July 31, | 
| inclusive, the Corporation, under the origi- | 
;nal Act, authorized 6,345 loans to 4,947 
| institutions, aggregating $1,219,000,000. Of 
|this amount, $736,000,000 was authorized | 
| to 4,190 banks and trust companies (in- | 
cluding $30,000,000 to aid in the reorgan- 
}ization or liquidation of 346 closed banks), 
| $68,000,000 to 541 building and loan as-| 
sociations, $67,000,000 to 73 insurance com, 
| panies, $81,000,000 to 60 mortgage loan} 
companies, $767,000 to 10 agricultural | 


| credit corporations, $8,000,000 to 14 live 


| stock credit corporations, nearly a million 
}and a half to five Joint Stock Land Banks, | 


STATE 
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STATEMENT 


Receipts } 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$840,370.72 


3,563,130.93 
1,252,713.84 
391,917.24 


$6,048,132.73 
«+ _75,016,000.00 
421 ,087,485.23 


$502,151,617.96 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt ...... 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$6,469,278.61 
372,600.41 
127,347.04 
1,663.14 
678,759.96 


$7,655,649.16 

Public debt expenditures 75,364,462.00 
Reconstruction Finance 

poration 5,337,555.53 

Balance today ...... Vrsesboose 413,793,951.27 


$502,151,617.96 


Aug. 16, 1932 
Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 

Income tax 

Miscellaneous internal reve- - 

nue 

Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$202,147.04 
1,356,475.88 
677,538.72 
997,943.55 


$3,234,105.19 
427,420,444.01 


$430,654,549.20 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt . 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$5,313,896.35 
78,279.83 
115,921.15 
3,889.24 
34,825.87 


$5,546,812.44 
468,127.50 


3,552,124.03 
421,087,485.23 


$430,654,549.20 


Public debt expenditures 

Reconstruction Finance 
poration 

Balance today 





$26,000,000 to eight Federal Land Banks, 
$405,000 to three credit unions, and $230,- 
000,000 to 43 railroads and railroad re- 
ceiverse Of the $1,219,000,000 authorized, 
$976,000,000 had actually been disbursed 
on July 30, of which $110,000,000 had been 
repaid. In addition to the above, 500,000 
individual loans to farmers, aggregating 
$65,000,000, have been made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture out of the $97,000,000 
thus far allocated to him. 

It has been said that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation benefits only the 
great city bank and: other large institu- 
tions. The contrary is true. The great 
majority of banks which have borrowed 
from the Corporation are located in small 
towns. Specifically, on July 30, 70 per 
cent of the banks to which loans had been 
authorized were in towns of less than 5,000 
population; 86 per cent were in towns of 
less than 25,000, and _ cent were in 
towns of iess than 50,000. 

Looking at it from another angle, we 
firid that loans have been authorized to 
more than 20 per cent of all the banks 
in the country, these banks having about 
15,000,000 of the 40,000,000 bank depositors 
in the United States. These have been 
directly affected by the Corporation’s loans 
to banks, while the other 25,000,000 have 
benefited indirectly by the Corporation’s 
activities in preventing the fire from 
spreading. 


Restoring Confidence 


As Function of Agency 


But if we limit our survey solely to what 
the Corporation has accomplished in the 


| way of prevention and saving, we only 


get half of the picture. Its very existence 
and the cumuiative effect of its activities, 
embracing a field as wide as the country 
itself, have tended more and more to dis-; 
pel the atmosphere of fear and panic, 
and to restore confidence in our financial 
and fiduciary institutions. The shrinkage 
in bank deposits and bank credits which 
had been proceeding at a disastrous rate 
for months has ‘been partially checked, 
and since the end of March the volume 
of bank deposits has been maintained. 
In some Federal Reserve Districts there 
has been an actual increase in deposits. 
So that when a short time ago it became 


clearly evident that the outward move-| 


ment of funds to foreign countries had of 
necessity come to an end, that not only 
was there nothing more to fear from this 
quarter, but that in all human probability 
@ reverse movement had set in, it is no 
wonder that the blind fear which has 
characterized so many of our actions dur- 
ing the last eight or nine months lifted. 
From June 15 to the middle of August the 
return flow of gold has amounted to over 
$100,000,000. 

Men may not look to the immediate 
economic future with complete assurance, 
but today they are at least facing it un- 
afraid. Our ship has come through a 
financial hurricane with much suffering, 
some broken spars, torn sails and wreck- 
age on deck, bgt the hull is sound, and 
neither crew nor passengers doubt that 
we shall come safely to port. 


The time would seem to be opportune, 
then, for carrying out the new activities 
entrusted to the Reconstruction Finante 
Corporation by recent legislation, which, 
outside of the $300,000,000 made available 
to States for relief purposes, is intended | 
primarily to stimulate employment and 
industrial activity. Under the provisions 
of the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 1932, the maximum lending | 


| capacity of the Corporation is increased by 
| $1,800,000,000, making $3,800,000,000 in all. 
| Of this, $300,000,000 is to be made avail- 
jable to States and Territories for relief 


purposes under the conditions prescribed 
in the Act. 


‘Other Loan Powers 


Of Agency Outlined 
In addition, the Corporation may (1) | 
make loans to, or contracts with, States or | 


other political bodies or agencies thereof | 
to aid in financing authorized projects 
which are self-liquidating in character; | 
(2) make loans to corporations formed 
wholly for the purpose of providing hous- 
ing for families of low income, or for re- 


| construction of slum areas, which are reg- 


ulated by State or municipal law as to 
rents, charges, capital structure, rate o. 
return, and areas and methods of opera- 


| tion, to aid in financing housing projects 


which are self-liquidating in character; 


| (3) make loans to private corporations for 
| the construction, replacement or improve- 


ment of bridges, tunnels, docks, viaducts, 
water works, canals and markets devoted 
to public use which are self-liquidating; 


corporations to aid in financing projects 
for the protection and development of 
forests and other renewable natural re- 
sources which are self-liquidating; 
(5) make loans to aid financing the con- 
struction of publicly owned bridges for 
railroad, railway and highway uses, the 
construction cost of which will be returned 
in part by means of tolls, fees, rents or 
other charges, and the remainder by 
means of taxes imposed by State law en- 
acted before the date of enactment of 
the Emergency Relief and Construction 
legislation. 

The Corporation is jalso authoried to 
make loans for the purpose of financing 


f | 


and | 
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Wholesale Trade 2 
Data Is Analyzed 
For Three States 


| Census Statistics on Sales and 
Employment Issued for 
Arizona, New Hampshire 
And Wisconsin 


The final wholesale trade reports for the 
States of Arizona New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin have just been issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census presenting statistics that 
were compiled in connection with the Cen- 


sus of Distribution taken as a part of the 
Fifteenth Decennial Census. 

In this report are presented such vital 
facts as the number of wholesale estab- 
lishments or places of business of different 
types, net sales for the year, operating 
expenses, men and women employed in 
wholesale trade, salaries and wages paid 
during the year, stocks of merchandise 
on hand, credit sales, and sales to in- 
dustrial consumers. These and many facts 
are shown separately for the State and for 
| @ number of communities within the State, 
by kind of business and by type of whole- 
| sale organization. 


Establishments in Arizona 


The report for Arizona reveals the ex- 
istence of 358 wholesale establishments in 
the State with net sales, in 1929, in ex- 
cess of $97,000,000. Of the total number 
of establishments, 113 engaged in the dis- 
tribution of food products; 87 specialized 
in the distribution of petroleum products; 
35 in machinery, equipment, and supplies 
(except electrical); 13 in automotive prod- 
ucts; 13 in farm supplies (except ma- 
chinery and equipment); 12 in lumber and 
building materials (other than metal); 
and 85 in other kinds of trade. 

Of these establishments, 149 were whole- 
salers of the conventional type, 84 were 
classified as bulk tank stations, 36 as 
agents and brokers, 35 as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, 31 as assemblers and coun- 
try buyers, and the remainder was listed 
under a number of other types of whole- 
| Sale distributors. 

Report for New Hampshire 

The report for New Hampshire reveals 
the existence of 326 wholesale establish- 
ments in the State with net sales, in 
1929, of over $61,000,000. Of the total 
number of establishments, 127 engaged in 
the distribution of food products; 70 in 
the distribution of petroleum products; 32 
in iron and steel scrap and other waste 
materials; 12 in tobacco and tobacco 
products; 11 in lumber and building ma- 
terials (other than metal); 11 in ma- 
chinery, equipment, and supplies (except 
electrical; and 63. in other kinds of trade. 

Of these establishments, 194 were whole- 
salers of the conventional type, 57 were 
classified as bulk tank stations, 47 as 
|Manufacturers’ sales branches, 13 as 
| assemblers and country buyers, and the ° 
remainder was listed under a number of 
other types of wholes&le distributors. 


Total Sales in Wisconsin 


The report for Wisconsin reveals the 
| existence of 3,515 wholesale establishments | 
in the State with net sales, in 1929, in ex- 
cess of $979,000,000. Of the total number 
of establishments, 1,003 engaged in the 
distribution of food products; 820 spe- 
| Cialized in the distribution of petroleum 
products; 277 dealers in livestock; 217 in 
machinery, equipment, and supplies (ex< 
cept electrical); 123 in lumber and build- 
;ing materials (other than metal); 112 in 
automotive products; 82 in dry goods and 
apparel; and 881 in other kinds of trade. 

Of these establishments, 1,544 were 
wholesalers of the conventional type, 88 
were classified as bulk tank stations, 656 
as assemblers and country buyers, 277 as 
manufacturers’ sales branches, 204 as 
agents and brokers, and the remainder 
was listed under a number of other types 
of wholesale distributors. 

Many important business facts relating 
to the wholesale trade of the States are 
contained in the Wholesale Trade Bulle- 
tins. These reports are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
jernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at at the price of 10 cents. Remit- 
| tance may be made by postal money or 
der, express money order, or check made 
payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
| ments, or by currency sent at the sender’s 
risk. Postage stamps will not be accepted, 


Increased Tariff Asked 
~ On Certain Canvas Shoes 


An application requesting an increase 
of duty on canvas rubber-soled water- 
proof footwear has just been filed with 
the Tariff Commission by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., of New 
York City. 


Recent Changes in Status 
Of State Banks Announced 


Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner of 
Banks, has announced: Lee Bank & Trust 
Company, Pennington Gap, with branch at 
St. Charles, organization approved. Merger 
of Bank of St. Charles, St. Charles; Penning- 
ton Gap Bank, Pennington Gap; Peoples Bank 
of Dryden, Dryden, and Citizens Bank of 
Lee County, Jonesville. f 


sales of surpluses of agricultural products 
in the markets of foreign countries which 
cannot be financed in the. normal course 
of commerce; to make loans to bona fide 
institutions having resources adequate for 
their undertakings for the purpose of 
enabling them to finance the carrying 
and orderly marketing of agricultural 
commodities and livestock produced in the 
United States; and to create in any Fed-« 
}eral land bank district a regional agri- 
|cultural credit corporation. Such credit 
| corporations may make loans or advances 
|to farmers and stockmen for agricultural 
or livestock purposes. 

| .Thus, the Corporation is to enter into 
}@ new field of constructive assistance 
| which should help in tiding us over the 
| latter phases of the economic depression 
| proper, and perhaps prove immediately 
| effective in bringing about a more prompt 
recovery. But this is another story, the 
| first chapter of which is only beginning 
|to be written. 

The story which I have attempted to 
relate to you this morning is that of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as an 
agency to meet and overcome the perils 
incident to a financial panic of the first 
magnitude—the greatest responsibility 
ever imposed upon a peace-time organi- 
zation in the history of the Nation. It 
is a dramatic story, it is an intensely hu- 
man story, if time permitted to relate in- 
dividual incidents. It is the tale of a 
great undertaking, soundly conceived in 
an emergency, and well conducted, which 
has fully met, the expectations of those 
responsible for its launching and whieh 
has been Of immeasurable benefit to our 
people in a great national crisis. ‘ 
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Making over Old Dwellings 


as Modern Habitations 


4 a 


Susceptibility of Obsolete Homes to Recon- 


ditioning 


and Remodeling 


Discussed at 


President’s Home Ownership Conference 


By ARTHUR J. MERTZKE 


Economist Analyst, Division of Building and Housing, Department of Commerce 


third phase of housing activity to 

which the Committee on Business and 

Housing of the President’s Conference on 

Home Building and Home Ownership, rec- 

ommended the attention of businéss men is 
reconditioning and remodeling. 

Stating that thousands of homes now 
owned or used are not suitable for human 
habitation, while thousands of other homes 
might be made suitable by proper repairs, 
the Committee urged that business men take 
the lead in planning and financing a pro- 
gram for home modernization in every com- 
munity. A paper on this subject by Walter 
J. Kohler, which was read at the Confer- 
ence, is given herewith: 

“Not more than three years ago there was 
considerable discussion as to whether the 
United States was overbuilt as‘ regards resi- 
dential property, particularly homes and 
apartment houses. Irrespective of the total 
number of dwellings in existence, either then 
or now, it is certain that we are under-built 
so far as quality is concerned, when there 
are actually hundreds of thousands of homes 
which are unequipped not only with the con- 
veniences, but with what we consider the 
necessities today. é 

“A national civic organization a few years 
ago carried on a survey of living conditions 
throughout the Nation, and they were ap- 
palled at the discovery that millions of gal- 
lons of water were carried into homes by the 
women and waste carried out. In cities 
having water and sewer systems there were 
thousands of homes where no attempt was 

- made to take advantage of the public fa- 
cilities afforded. 

“Conditions of living in many American 
homes are not markedly,above those of the 
peasantry of Europe for hundreds of years, 
and American homes often lack the exterior 
attractiveness of interesting architecture and 
garden arrangement. A motor drive through 
any city of some age in this country will 
bring to light any number of homes, whose 
drab exteriors and unattractive surroundings 
indicate not only a need of outside rehabili- 
tation, but suggest the probable necessity of 
modernizing the interiors as well. 

“In most American cities there can be 
found whole neighborhoods and _ sections 
which have become not only uninteresting, 
but actually sordid and undesirable as resi- 
dential districts, and where property values 
have depreciated accordingly. Obsolescence 
is frequently the sole cause of this deplorable 
condition. 

“Continuing deterioration of these afflicted 
neighborhoods represents a vast loss which, 
by reasonable restoration of the. property, 
might in a measure be recovered, if modern- 
izing were generally practiced. 

“It is true that some dwellings have 
reached a state of obsolescence that justifies 
no improvements of a permanent kind. There 
are, however, many soundly-constructed 
houses whose salvage represents an equity of 
sufficient importance to warrant a complete 
rehabilitation. 

“In some instances these houses are ac- 
tually superior in fundamental construction 
to many of those that are being built today. 
All they require is modernizing through the 
installation of hygienic and labor-saving 
equipment, refinishing of interiors and ex- 
teriors, and landscaping of the immediate 
surroundings. 

+ + 

“The construction industry is the second 
largest in America, agriculture being first. 
Normaliy it represents an annual expendi- 
ture of approximately $8,000,000,000, and af- 
fords employment to millions of citizens. 

When active, it exercises a leading in- 
fluence in the general economic prosperity of 
the country. A member of a government 
department has recently been quoted as stat- 
ing that ‘at least one-quarter of the entire 
population of the United States receives di- 
rectly or indirectly a substantial part or all 
of its income from construction.’ 


“It has been our national experience that 
when new construction ebbs there is a corre- 
sponding adverse economic influence and 
consequent widespread unemployment. Mod- 
ernizing of existing buildings can be an im- 
portant factor in minimizing depressions, for 
it can go on at times when there is little 
activity in new construction. 

“Such a development would be of great 
value from an economic as well as a civic and 
social standpoint. 

“Old houses which have become practically 
worthless, due to the dilapidated condition 
into which they have fallen, have, by mod- 
ernizing, become an asset instead of a lia- 
bility to their owners, the value of the prop- 
erty increasing beyond the amount expended. 


Health-mindedness 
as Disease: 
Defense 


By Dr. Theodore 
B. Appel 

Secretary of Health, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania 

IHE sooner the average individual realizes 

that health is something that everyone 

should reasonably be interested in, just 
that soon will the present high curves in 
many of the killing diseases be reduced, but 
no sooner. 

Serious conditions that do not lend them- 
selves to public health control and many 
lesser diseases that take the joy, if not the 
life, out of life, could be materially reduced 
in their trouble-making power by the de- 
velopment of a common sense regard and 
a consideration for health. 

However, the annual physical examination, 
the semiannual visit to the dentist, and the 
logical though not fanatical respect for Na- 
ture’s fundamental demands, even though en- 
tailing but slight sacrifices in conduct, get 
short shrift from the majority. 

To want health, to understand its natural 
demands and to abide by them is perhaps the 
worthiest of objectives. Strange how it is 
overlooked by the crowd! 


a Ae) 


Thus modernizing of a home results in a 
real economic benefit to the owner, provides 
better living facilities, and makes a civic 
contribution to the community. ‘ 

“This movement is of great national im- 
portance but it is also of such material bene- 
fit to the building industry that those com- 
panies associated with construction can well 
afford to underwrite the cost of a central 
agency assembling and having at its com- 
mand. complete information and plans of 
procedure to be followed in local commu- 
nities. The Committee urges through this 
resolution that a program of home modern- 
izing be organized and carried forward in 
America, and that in the planning, financing 
and realization of such a movement the 
business interests of each community take 
@ substantial and leading part.” 

+ + 


In discussing the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions on home moderpization, I. H. Bowman, 
of Chicago, expressed the opinion that the 
difficulty involved in modernizing homes is 
to determine whether a particular building 
is worth modernizing or whether it would 
not be wiser to raze it. He believed that 
widespread condemnation of housing prop- 
erties in large cities which would permit im- 
proving the sites with new structures would 
be of special benefit. 


The difficulty of financing home recondi-~ 


tioning and modernization was brought up 
by Gerhard Meyne, of Chicago. He said that 
a@ number of small contractors who had car- 
ried on the modernizing campaign in his 
community had run into this difficulty. 

The chairman pointed out that financing 
was a problem for another committee of the 
Conference, but he expressed the belief that 
many? home owners have savings accounts 
or other resources which would permit them 
to improve their homes without borrowing. 
For such home owners, he believed that the 
primary requisite was intelligent advice from 
architects and builders on what to do in each 
particular instance. 

The fourth section of the report of the 
Committee on Business and Housing was 
directed to those individuals, industrialists, 
and builders actively engaged in housing 
projects. Such groups were urged to take 
into consideration certain factors necessary 
to the success of housing developments. 

M. A. Acheson ‘Jr., of Pittsburgh, member 
of the Committee, discussed these factors. 
He said: 

“For a successful housing project it is first 
of all basic to study the economic elements 
of the situation. For example, it is im- 
portant through expert guidance to ascer- 
tain land value trends and population trends, 
as well as to relate the proposed housing 
project to the general community of which 
it is to be a part. 

+ + 

“Another important consideration is to 
realize that after a project is finished there 
will be an unearned increment in adjoining 
land values. Hence the desirability of ac- 
quiring initially a large enough area while 
the land can be acquired at a reasonable 
figure. 

“Another important item that is not al- 
ways recognized is the heavy outlay neces- 
sary for services for water, gas, electricity, 
telephone, sewage, and highway and side- 
walk improvement. As compared with the 
initial cost of the land itself, the cost of 
these services is heavy. Hence the prime im- 
portance of completing the improvements in 
@ given block before improvements are 
started in any other block. ‘ 

“A corollary in this connection is so to 
plan the marketing of the finished property 
as to make sure that a given block is dis- 
posed of within a reasonable term. This 
will vary with the given case, but can be 
approximately envisaged in advance and is 
an important factor. If it takes too long to 
market, the project becomes a financial 
failure. 

“Again, it may happen that land that should 
have been reserved for business sites is occu- 
pied by dwellings and vice versa. This is 
a matter of first importance and adequate 
planning can take care of it. ; 

“With respect to the improvements them- 
selves to be placed upon the land, a number 
ot important factors are involved. One is 
that, while zoning is important, zoning by 
itself is not enough. It should be supple- 
mented with deed restrictions. These can 
be flexible and made to contribute to the 
success of the enterprise in a very adequate 
and satisfactory way. 

“As to the highway upon which the im- 
provement must abut, the motor car has made 
a fundamental chaange. The highway 1s now 
a dangerous place, particularly for children. 
It is noisy and there are fumes from the ex- 
haust of cars. 

“The desirable way to use the land for 
dwellings is to put the garage, laundry, and 
kitchen parts of the dwelling on the high- 
way ana turn the dining room and living 
quarters to the inside. This arrangement 
lends itself to gardens and play spaces and 
to relative quiet, 

+ - 
, “Another factor of prime social importance 
is the one-family house. It may not be 
practicable always to build detached dwell- 
ings, they may have to be in rows. They 
need not, however, be dreary, ugly rows. 

“The Buhl Foundation in Pittsburgh, avail- 
ing itself of economic, engineering and archi- 
tectural talent of the first rank, is making 
a very interesting demonstration. These 
houses are in rows of from two to eight and 
at right angles to the general garden plot 
and through variety of treatment are archi- 
tecturally pleasing. The eommon walls are 
as nearly sound-proof as possible. The re- 
sult is that the ultimate unit is a one-family 
house. 

“Incontrovertibly, the one-family house is 
highly desirable. People in relative penury 
in a one-family house can lead a wholesome 
life, where people in tenements are brutal- 
ized. 

“Lastly, there is the matter of adequate 
management. Adequate management - not 
only can spell economy in initial acquisition 
of land, in planning, and in improvemets, 
but management has a great field in dealing 
with the occupants of the structures. 

“One important thing is not to build for 
the employes of a given factory alone. The 
workers, when they leave their work, ought 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STANDARDIZED GRADING 
OF WOOL FIBERS 


Investigations of Quality of Sheep Fleece and Mohair 
also Conducted by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series on “Textiles” deals with Wool. 


By D. W. WILLINGMYRE and W. A. MUELLER 


Specialist and Associate Specialist in Wool Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture 


United States Department of Ag- 
riculture is conducting a compre- 
hensive research, service and educa- 

tional program relating to wool. The 
wool work of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, herein discussed, is among 
the activities of its Livestock, Meats and 
Wool Division, and relates to economics 
of the wool industry including stand- 
ardization and principles and practices 
in marketing. 
+ + 


Among the agricultural products few 
are more widely grown or more gener- 
ally used than wool. In almost every 
country of the world, where agricultural 
pursuits are possible, the raising of sheep 
for food and for wool is an important 
enterprise. In the United States every 
State contributes to the domestic wool 
supply, with the sections west of the 
Mississippi the heaviest in production. 
Manufacture, on the other hand, is 
largely concentrated in the New Eng- 
land and North Atlantic States. 

The great separation between produc- 
tion and market centers, the thousands 
of farms producing wool, the many vari- 
ations in the production schemes, and 
the complexities of grading and ap- 
praisal of wool, all contribute to the 
problems of preparation and marketing 
United States wools. 

One of the objectives of the work of 
the Livestock, Meats and Wool Division 
is the establishment of standard grades 
for wool, since they would facilitate the 
marketing processes and promote edu- 
cational and improvement work in con- 
nection with wool. Studies of grading 
practices in this country revealed a wide 
diversity of opinion in the interpreta- 
tion of market grades and classifications 
commonly used. The investigations, em- 
bracing British as well as American 
classifications, since both are extensively 
used in this country, were conducted in 
cooperation with the trade and industry 
in the United States and England. 

Grades, based on diameter of fiber, 
capable of national and international 
application, were developed and were 
established as the official standards of 
the United States. The grades are the 
same in the standards for both wool and 
wool tops for the grades for the raw 
wool have been correlated with the 
grades of washed and combed wool. 
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Sets of the standards are widely used 
for educational purposes by universities 
and extension workers, and for com- 
mercial purposes by the trade and in- 
dustry. The standards are the author- 
ity for grades of wool in the adminis- 
tration of the Tariff Act and in Govern- 
ment specifications for certain articles 
of wool. 

In connection with the standardiza- 
tion program, studies in the development 
of grades for mohair are in progress. 
Tentative standards for the grades of 
this commedity have been issued and 
are now before the industry for consid- 
eration. 

Among the research activities are de- 
tailed studies of the dimensional and 
other characteristics of wool to deter- 
mine the frequency distribution of diam- 
eters of fibers and other factors in the 
various grades. These studies have defi- 


nite relation to the utilization of wool. 

In the project on shrinkage research, 
investigations are being made: of the 
shrinkage and yield of wools of different 
sections of the country. A special study 
of the shrinkage of wools of one of the 
districts of the West is being made in 
cooperation with one of the agricultural 
colleges. 

A program having as its aim the im- 
provement of the marketability of United 
States wools is in progress. Methods 
and materials used in the preparation 
of wool for market are given particular 
attention. Use of objectionable brand- 
ing fluids has long been a bane of the 
wool manufacturer. It results in heavy 
outlays for inspection, and in losses 
through injury to fabrics with corre- 
sponding discounts to the producer. The 
correction or mitigation of these losses 
would prove beneficial to the entire in- 
dustry. In wool-tying methods much 
improvement has’ been brought about 
through the work of the Division in co- 
operation with agencies in the trade. 
Use of objectionable twines in tying 
fleeces has largely been corrected, to the 
benefit of producer as well as the manu- 
facturer. ' 
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Extensive educational work, through 
the medium of wool grading schools and 
special demonstrational projects, has 
been carried on for several years. 
Through the schools direct instruction 
is given extension workers, wool growers, 
and others, regarding the grades and 
grading of wool, preparation of wool for 
market, elements that contribute to the 
determination of the commercial value 
of wool, together with fundamentals re- 
lating to commerce. In the demonstra- 
tional projects various steps in prepara- 
tion, marketing, and manufacture of 
wool from the fleece to the finished ar- 
ticle are shown by means of photographs 
and products. They show the relation 
of raw material to the finished product, 
and portray in an educational way the 
Possibilities of wool manufacture and 
utilization, for the interest and instruc- 
tion of wool growers and the public in 
general. 

The market news service of the Divi- 
sion embraces domestic and foreign ac- 
tivities. Reviews of the Boston market, 
covering prices, receipts, and movement 
of wool and mohair are published 
weekly, together with daily releases for 
the press. Information on conditions 
and activities in foreign wool producing 
and consuming countries, received from 
consuls and representatives of the De- 
partment, and of interest to the wool 
grower and the wool trade in this coun- 
try, is promptly disseminated through 
special releases and reports. 

+ + 

Coordinated with the market news 
service are studies of the supply, distri- 
bution and demand situation in relation 
to wool and mohair, for the assistance 
of producers, distributors, and others, in 
making their production and marketing 
plans. 

The wool work of the Division is broad 
in scope and directed toward improve- 
ment in economic and other aspects of 
wool, that benefit may accrue to the wool 
industry, to American agriculture, and 
to the country as a whole. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” dealing with Wool, to appear 
in the issue of Aug. 22, C. E. Rachford, Assistant Forester In Charge of Range 
Management, Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, will tell of the relation- 
ship of the Forest Service to the wool industry. 


Protection of Antelope Herds 


How New Mexico Has Checked Extinction 
By ELLIOTT S. BARKER 


Game Warden, State of New Mexico 


FEW years ago the antelope became al- 

most extinct in New Mexico, where it 

had once grazed on the plains in almost 
countless numbers. Settlers and frontiers- 
men found it valuable as a source of food 
and slaughtered it ruthlessly. 

Its curious disposition made antelope hunt- 
ing an easy and fascinating sport which re- 
sulted disastrously for these beautiful ani- 
mals. Herds of antelope, instead of fleeing 
to safety at the approach of man, circle in 
front of him and watch his approach with 
rapt curiosity. 

Old timers tell of various means used to 
bring the herds within range, such as lying 
flat on the prairie in sight of a herd and 
waving a red flag, or merely holding one’s 
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to get into a different environment and not 
have the factory always brought to their 
minds. 

“Management can do important work in 
selecting or rejecting those considered as 
home owners. Home ownership is a social 
aim of the highest order, but home owner- 
ship can be disastrous for people unfitted 
for it. Thus a very practical thing that 
adequate management in such a project can 
do is to study the particular family. 

“In one family the woman may be shrewd, 
thrifty, and saving and a good manager. In 
another family the wife may be the opposite. 
The like comparison should be drawn be- 
tween respective men of the family. 

“Moreover, it may as well be realized that 
the lowest income group can not pay an 
economic rent and it is not practicable under 
present conditions to provide them with 
satisfactory new homes. For them the best 
that the situation appears to admit of is 
to recondition existing dwellings.” 


hat up on the gun barrel. Curiosity thus 
aroused, the herd gradually draws nearer as 
it circles about until within range. 

The fact that the antelope inhabited the 
lower regions and the plains added to the 
ease with which it was slain. The killing 
off of the antelope was almost as complete 
as that of the buffalo when the State Game 
Department took steps to prevent extermina- 
tion of this species in the State. ‘ 
_ A closed season was declared on antelope 
in all sections of the State. There was no 
open season at any time of the year. The 
antelope has been under year-round protec- 
tion for more than a quarter of a century, 
though adequate enforcement was impossi- 
ble until a few years ago. 


During the last few years the small herds 
have thrived under such protection. Their 
numbers have increased in a few districts of 
the State at a surprising rate. 

In one section they have become so numer- 
vous with a preponderance of old bucks, that 
the Department feels that sportsmen may 
kill a limited number this year. Recently 
the Game Commission adopted a regulation 
establishing the method under which they 
are to be killed, the number, and the bound- 
aries of the district so opened. 

Sportsmen wishing to hunt antelope must 
file their applications with the Department 
before Sept. 1. On Sept. 1 there will be a 
public drawing of the names on file and 300 
will be chosen. These 300 men will be given 
permits to hunt in the opened area. But 
they must make their kill of a buck with 
forked horns within five days. 

The Department believes such a limited 
open season on antefOpe will not only stim- 
ulate interest in further protection of the 
species, but will also be beneficial to the 
herds themselves, through removal of uSeless 


‘ance of the plant itself. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


‘President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 


“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and @ 
fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness.” 
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Qualifications for Teaching 
in North Carolina Schools + + 


Development of Standards of Training to Fit 
Student Educators for Service in Instruc- 
tional Institutions Is Reviewed 


By DR. A. T. ALLEN 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of North Carolina 


success of any school system or any 
institution of learning is dependent, in 
the last analysis, upon the ability, train- 
ing, skill and character of the teaching per- 
sonnel. The most elaborate mechanism will 
not work unless controlled by intelligence, 
but almost any kind of machine can be 
made to perform. when placed under the 
direction of competent hands. 

Education is not a machine, but an insti- 
tution; its processes in their tendencies are 
not restrictive, but expansive; its objectives 
are not uniformities, but differencies and va- 
rieties. How could it be otherwise since it 
works for and with people? 
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If education is the kind of thing suggested 
here, what characteristics should we look for 
in the teaching personnel? Most people, I 
presume, would accept without argument or 
debate the general statement that ability, 
training, skill and character are essential 
qualifications for good teaching. 

Each element would appear, of course, in 
varying degrees and relations in each person. 
No two would be exactly alike, but sufficiently 
akin to warrant reeognition. 

A discussion would doubtless begin, how- 
ever, aS quickly as we undertake to define 
our terms. No one would claim that these 
terms cover the whole field of desirable at- 
tributes. Their meaning, however, could 
easily be described in general terms so as 
to comprehend about all there is in any 
of us. 

It has been the constant aim of the school 
system to bring into its service people who 
could qualify under all of these specifications. 

Perhaps we might think of “ability” as in- 
cluding all of those native aptitudes com- 
prehended by the expressions: Power to 
learn, judgment, common sense, understand- 
ing, agility of mind, integrity of thought, 
| aap expansion, determination, 

piration, and a host of others which might 
be mentioned. 

“Training” might be thought of as repre- 
senting all of those characteristics acquired 
through the processes of: Study and in- 
struction, observation and analysis, contact 
and reaction, comprehension and contempla- 
tion, and the trite “give and take.” The 
possibilities embraced within the range of 
training are shown by thinking of the dif- 
ferences between a little child as he enters 
life and a Wilson or an Edison as he goes 
out. 
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By “skill” is meant the power to translate 
one’s self into the comprehension of an- 
other; that is, the power to write, to speak, 
to talk, to play, to argue, to debate, and to 
persuade—in fact, to be able to outrun your 
rival or to overtake your adversary. 

By “character” we connote reliability, 
trustworthiness, steadfastness, and adherence 
to the right in such a fashion and to such a 
degree as to make people seek and like your 
company. These are the people whom we 
have sought to give instruction to the chil-' 
dren of the State. 

Considerable criticism has been leveled at 
the school administration for using up its 
energy in erecting school buildings to the 
neglect of the school itself. This criticism 
is based upon appearance rather than upon 
studied facts. 

A schoolhouse is out where everybody can 
see it. The real work of the school, on the 
other hand, is not so obvious. 

One can reach an estimate of the value of 
the inside work of the school only after care- 
ful study, close observation, and the exam- 
ination of the records over a long period of 
years. As a matter of fact, we have worked 
more intensely on the inside organization of 
the schools than we have on the outside 
appearance. 

These large houses with the accompanying 
transportation are absolutely necessary in 
order to provide a teaching situation under 
which good instruction can be given. A real 
system of rural education is dependent upon 
a plant in which the activities of a modern 
school system may be carried forward. 

While the work in the field of general 
school improvement is not as spectacular nor 
as obvious as the erection of school buildings, 
a careful study of the sy$tem and its work 
over a period of 10 years will show that the 
activities inside of the schoolhouse have im- 
proved even more rapidly than the appear- 
Many phases of 
this inside work might be mentioned, but we 
limit ourselves to one. 

+ + 

Several years ago there was a great deal of 
criticism coming out of the colleges to the 
effect that the high school students entering 
these institutions had not been well taught. 
The public school people answered that for 
the most part these students had been 
taught by people whom the colleges had sent 
out for that purpose 

Of course, all this meant that we were each 
trying to shift the burden onto the other 
fellow. As long as this condition prevailed 
there was no great chance that the interest 
of the children would be carefully conserved. 

In 1924, both the colleges and the public 
school authorities got down to a real study 
of the situation with the determination to 
find, if possible, the basis for the complaint, 
and in the process of time to overcome the 
reasons for it. What was the procedure? 

A study of the high schools revealed the 
fact that some of the teachers: were endeav- 
oring to give instruction in seven or more 
fields, and a great number of teachers were 
working in four or five fields. At this time 
many people argued that a college graduate 
ought to be able to teach in any or all fields 
with equal skill and ability. 

We have learned, however, from practical 
experience that this is not the case. Except 
in unusual personalities we have no right to 
expect good service from one person in more 
than two, or possibly three, fields of work. 

The doctrine promulgated by some insti- 
tutions that their graduates could teach any- 
thing anywhere was in practical effect ac- 
cepted by the public school system, because 
our scheme of certification authorized them 
to teach anywhere, and our plan of high 
school organization almost required it. 

The first agreement reached therefore in 
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old bucks, and the limited season will cer- 
tainly have a tendency to scatter the herds 


into surrounding areas in need of restocking. 


this investigation was that both the public 
schools and the colleges were equally guilty, 
one for saying that a college graduate could 
teach anything anywhere, and the other for 
setting up an organization that permitted 
and, in certain instances, almost required it. 
When each had the satisfaction of finding 
the other guilty, to some extent, and fixing 
the blame on him, we all went to work in’ 
cooperation and in earnest. 


It was agreed at the outset that colleges 
undertaking to prepare a teacher should 
have a working definition of that teacher’s 
duties in the field. The colleges had a right 
to know this before starting their work. 

They understood that within the narrow 
limits of 120 hours of undergraduate’ work 
they could not be expected to train prosper- 
tive teachers in.most cases in more than 
two fields.. This was the beginning point of 
our joint endeavors. 
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A further examination of the instructional 
personnel showed that many teachers were 
attempting to give instruction in high school 
fields of study in which they had had no 
college training whatsoever. Girls were try- 
ing to teach high school French when they 
had never had a line of French under any 
college professor anywhere in the world; and 
yet they were drawing salaries out of public 
funds on the basis of college graduation, be- 
cause, forsooth they had studied college Eng- 
lish, history, mathematics and science. 

The same was true in mathematics, his- 
tery and al! other subjects. More than half 
of the work heing done by college graduates 
was in fields in which the teachers had had 
no adequate college training. 


It appeared not to be a technical question 
at all but merely a matter of common sense 
that if a teacher was to draw from public 
funds a salary based on college graduation, 
her work in the high school ought to be in 
the fields of knowlegge in which the college 
had given her superior instruction in con- 
siderable quantities. 


In an effort to define the teaching posi- 
tions, it was found necessary to reorganize 
the small high schools in the State along two 
definite lines as follows: 


1. So that no teacher would be required to 
give instruction in more than two fields of 
knowledge. 

2. So that no teacher would be permitted 
to give instruction except in a field in which 
= had received definite instruction in col- 
lege. 

When the reorganization scheme was per- 
fected in keeping with the two principles 
first mentioned, it became apparent that the 
small high schools could not meet the col-~ 
lege entrance requirements in the wide range 
of subjects then required. Such a reorgan- 
ization made possible a more economical ad- 
ministration and the consemyation of time on 
the part of both the teacher and the pupil, 
and promised a better training through the 
concentration of effort in fewer fields. 

This situation was presented to the college 
conference with two requests as follows: 

1. That the colleges modify their entrance 
requirements slightly so that graduates from 
the small reorganized high schools might 


enter the institutions of the State without 
conditions. , 
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2. To modify slightly their curricula for 
the training of high school teachers so that 
prospective teachers would have definite col- 
lege training in at least two subject-matter 
fields. ; 

To both of these requests the colleges 
readily agreed. With these principles and 
agreements before them the State Board of 
Education modified the certification require- 
ments so that the employing agencies could 
read on the face of the certificate the sub- 
ject-matter fields in which the candidate had 
received definite and superior college training. 

This was done in 1927 with the under- 
standing that it would not become effective 
until 1931. Therefore, every person entering 
college as a freshman in the Fall of 1927 was 
given notice of what would be expected at 
graduation in 1931 in case the graduate de- 
sired to teach. 

This shows that no snap judgment was 
taken of anybody, and that plenty of warn- 
ing was given to everybody concerned on 
the whole matter. Everyone has carried out 
consistently his part of the agreement. 

The employing agencies are just now be- 
ginning to meet their difficulties. I might 
say that they, too, are cooperating in every 
possible way in order to make this scheme 
more effective. 


Conduct of Police 
in Making Arrest 


for Misdemeanor 


By 
Clarence R. Martin 
Judge, Supreme Court, 

State of Indiana 
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HILE force may be used by a police offi- 

cer when necessary to effect an arrest, 

yet it is always best to avoid the use of 
force so far as possible. An officer should 
always be a gentleman. 

The majesty and power of the law is be- 
hind him. He should, by the exercise of 
good sense and courtesy, utilize the force 
of that power as a silent aid in his work. 

Particularly is this true where the arrest 
is for a misdemeanor. The officer who rides 
up on a motorcycle and bawls out, “Where 
the hell do you think you're going?” to one 
who has committed a minor infraction, often 
stirs up a quarrel, where a courteous, yet 
authoritative approach would have obtained 
immediate submission. 

There are, of course, hard, desperate and 
violent criminals, who must be handled more 
firmly, and sometimes roughly for the pro- 
tection of both the police and the public. 
The higher order of intelligence of our mod- 
ern peace officers should help them in de- 
termining upon a reasonable manner of ap- 
proach and arrest under varying circum- 
stances. 
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